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ADDRESSES 


DKI.IVKKED  AT 

Groton,  Massachusetts, 

July  12,  130^ 

BY  KKQUKST  OF  TIIK  CITIZKNS, 

ON  THE  CKIvHBRATION  OF  THE 

Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

OF 

ITS  vSETTEEMENT. 


178G3G0 


r         Groton,  Mass.   .  *' 
3^-^32  A(l(]rO;<^ses  delivered  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  July 

,<.68         ]2,  1005,  by  request  of  tlie  citizens,  on  the  celehration  of 
the  Iwu  liuruli-ed  and  fiftietli  nnniversary  of  its  settle- 
.    ment.   Groton,  TJOo. 

100  p.  23'"'. 

lliit^iricnl  address  by  Samuel  Abbott  Green  (p.  [13i-50)  is  also  published 
scp.iratcly. 

1.  Groton,  Mass. — Hist.       i.  Green,  Samuel  Abbott,  1830- 


Copy 


119963  /TN  6-13403 

Library  of  Congress  )  F74.G9GS7 


To  THE  Memory 

OF 

ZTbc  i£arl\>  Settlers  of  Groton, 


TO  WHOM  IN  MANY  WAYS  THE  TRESKNT  INHABITANTS 
OWK  SO  MUCH,  THESK  PAGES  ARE 
INSCRIBED. 


Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 


The  committee  appointed  at  a  Town  Meeting  held  No- 
vember 8,  1904,  to  consider  tlie  matter  of  the  town  holding  a 
celebration  in  the  year  1905,  to  commemorate  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  : 

1.  The  town  hold  a  celebration  on  some  one  day  during 
the  last  week  of  June  1905. 

2.  We  recommend  that  at  this  meeting  the  town  raise  and 
appropriate  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  said  celebration. 

3.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  of  arrangements,  to 
consist  of  five  persons,  be  appointed  by  the  moderator  of  this 
meeting,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  town,  which  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  carry  out  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  of  said  celebration,  this  authority  to  in- 
clude the  right  to  approve  bills  for  expenses  of  the  same,  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  that  the  town  may  make, 
the  payment  of  said  bills  to  be  by  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

4.  We  recommend  substantially  the  following  program  : 

a  An  historical  address  in  the  morning  in  the  First  Parish 
Meeting  House. 

b    A  dinner  followed  l)y  speeches  and  music. 

c  A  barge  ride  in  the  afternoon  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
persons  who  have  not  been  in  town  recently  to  see  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 
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d  A  social  gathering  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  evening  with 
such  entertainment  as  the  committee  of  arrangements  shall 
think  best  to  provide. 


Groton,  April  3,  1905. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  was 
invited  to  give  the  address. 

General  William  A.  Bancroft  was  invited  to  be  President 
of  the  day.    Both  accepted. 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  dinner  in  a  tent  which  was  pitch- 
ed on  Shumway  Field  by  the  permission  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lawrence  Academy  and  the  address  in  the  Town  Hall. 


Col.  Thomas  L.  Motley,  Mrs.  Daniel  Needham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Lawrence  Blood,  Miss  ALarion  Needham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Lawrence. 


FRANCIS  M.  BOUTW^ELL, 
MOSKS  P.  PALMKR, 
THOMAS  L.  MOTLEY, 
CHARLES  BIXBY, 
GEORGE  M.  HOWE. 


COMMITTEE  OX  INVITATION. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS. 


Zara  Patch, 


John  W.  Parker, 
John  Gilson, 
Dr.  John  G.  Park, 
John  Lawrence, 
William  A.  Lawrence, 
Charles  Lawrence, 
Her])ert  C.  Rockwood, 
Frank  L.  Blood, 
Charles  IC.  l^igelow, 
H.  H.  C.  Bingham, 
Michael  Sheedy,  Jr. 


M/]o  H.  Sliattuck, 
Charles  Wool  ley, 
James  Lawrence, 


Amory  A.  Lawrence, 
Samuel  P.  Williams, 


George  H.  Bixby, 
Joseph  B.  Raddin, 


William  V .  Wharton, 


Jolm  II.  Manning, 
Jtdin  H.  Rol)l)ins, 
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Prayer  by  Rev.  Pemberton  H.  Cressey. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that 
this  land,  once  covered  witli  unl^roken  forests,  is  now  marked 
by  the  fertile  farms  and  the  happy  homes  of  men.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  wealtli  of  our  inheritance  in  light  and  air,  and 
for  all  the  helpful  surroundings  in  this  fair  region.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  faith  which  led  our  fathers  to  cross  the 
ocean,  and  for  the  patience  and  fortitude  which  enabled  them 
to  establish  their  freedom  in  spite  of  every  hardship,  and  we 
pray  that  we  of  later  day  may  face  with  equal  prowess  the 
difficulties  of  .our  da}-,  and  thus  preserve  undiminished  that 
freedom  of  soul  which  is  our  highest  inheritance.  We  pray 
for  our  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  mighty  nation  of  wliioli 
we  form  a  p'art.  Give  to  the  servants  of  the  people  who  are 
in  high  places  of  responsibility  such  wisdom  and  devotion  as 
will  enable  them  properl}^  to  administer  the  affairs  of  pu])]ic 
welfare.  More  and  more  may  honor  and  love  abound  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  nations,  until  all  Thy 
children  upon  the  earth  shall  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  of 
superstition  and  sin  into  the  light  of  righteousness  and  truth. 
Amen. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELC0A1E 


BY 

Mr.  FRANCIS  M.  BOUTWELL. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  extend 
to  you  all,  on  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Groton,  a  cordial  welcome 
to  this  birthday  gathering.  There  are,  no  doul:)t,  many  pres- 
ent who  have  not  been  here  for  many  years,  who  long  ago 
lived  in  Groton,  and  others  who  attended  school  here  in  the 
days  gone  by.  And  it  may  be  that  there  are  some  here  who 
never  visited  the  town  before,  but  to  whom  its  soil  seems 
sacred  because  it  was  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 

We  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  this  is  not  only  an  anniver- 
sary occasion,  but  that  it  is  a  real  old  home  day.  \V.e  are  all 
here  together,  all  in  the  old  home. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present,  as  president  of  the  day, 
a  gentleman  who  needs  no  introduction  in  his  native  town, — 

MAJOli  GKNKRAL  WILLIAM  A.  BANCROFT. 
Afr.  CJiairDian ,  Friends  and  Nciglibors  :  By  the  determi- 
nation of  the  citizens  of  the  Town  of  Groton,  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled,  we  are  met  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  this  town  b)-  white  men.  We  are  met 
also  in  response  to  a  natural  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  our  an- 
cestors and  predecessors,  and  to  review  the  occupation  of 
these  fields  by  them  and  their  descendants  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half.     They  chose  a  s})Ot  of  surpassing  loveliness,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  region  whose  beauty  has  ever  delighted  the 
eye,  and  whose  fertile  soil  compares  well  with  any  in  New 
England.  Theirs  were  the  rugged  virtues  and  theirs  was  a 
life  of  hardship  and  peril.  A  God-fearing  race,  the\-  had  as- 
sured themselves  that  their  future  life  was  secure,  and  may  it 
not  he  that  the  rigor  of  their  life  here  was  softened  by  the 
charm  of  their  environment?  Wont  as  they  were  to  solace 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  ha2:)piness  in  the  world  to 
come,  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
prospect  of  earthly  splendor  which  unfolded  itself  from  these 
rounded  summits  with  its  glory  of  sky  and  valley,  of  moun- 
tain and  river,  of  forest  and  lakelet,  —  our  possession  today, 
as  it  was  theirs  of  long  ago.  And  w^hat  a  race  of  men  suc- 
ceeded Deane  Winthrop  and  his  companions!  W^itli  hand 
and  brain  together  they  wrought  —  industrious  and  saga- 
cious—  in  their  persons,  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  united, 
the  ideal  state  of  man.  Through  their  exertion  the  earth 
yielded  its  increase  and  the  landscape  grew  fairer.  Of  what 
a  number  of  superior  individuals,  too,  has  this  town  been  the 
birthplace  or  the  abiding-j)lace!  Among  them  have  been 
two  United  States  Senatois;  two  Cabinet  Officers;  three 
Governors  of  states;  one  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  England;  eleven  Congressmen;  two  At- 
torney Generals  of  States;  three  Justices  of  Supreme  Courts 
of  States  or  of  a  United  Slates  Court;  three  Justices  cf  the 
Superior  Courts  of  States;  two  Speakers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ilouse;  besides  man\'  holding  other  pul^lic  offices  of  dignit}', 
and  manj-  eminent  in  the  professions  and  in  affairs,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace.  I  may  not  speak  the  names  of  all,  but 
three  1  should  like  to  speak,  not  meaning  to  discrimi- 
nate,—  indeed,  witliout  mention  of  these  names  in  their  re- 
spective centuries,  the  history  of  our  Country  cannot  be 
written: — Major  vSimon  Willard  in  the  Seventeentli  Centuiy; 
Colonel  William  Prescott  in  the  lughteenth,  and  Governor 
Boutwell  in  the  Nineteenth.  If  the  si)irits  of  the  illustrious 
dead  lio\'er  about  tlie  abodes  of  their  mortal  bodies  and  share 
the  interests  of  the  living,  what  a  company  is  gathered  here! 
What  feelings  of  })ride  rightfully  invade  our  lueasts  when 
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reflection  reveals  the  associations  that  are  ours!  Small  nui-t 
be  the  soul  and  narrow  the  brain  in  which  tlie  story  of  our 
town  cannot  arouse  the  ennobling  emotions  which  g;enerous 
natures  always  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  worth}-  manhood 
and  womanhood.  But  besides  the  feeling  of  pride  which  is 
justly  ours,  we  are  entitled  also  to  show  that  other  emotion 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  regarded  as  creditable  to  man- 
kind. We  cannot,  and  we  need  not,  restrain  our  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  for  the  town  of  our  birth  or  of  our  clioice. 
What  delightful  sensations  recur  again  and  again  as  the  hal- 
lowed memories  come  back?  What  friendships!  What 
glowing  scenes!  What  ha])py  hours!  But  I  must  not  i)ursue 
these  pleasurable  reflections  further. 

There  is  one  among  us,  born  in  the  town,  of  its  best  line- 
age, and  of  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  inhaljtant, 
whose  services  to  the  town  surpass  those  of  all  others,  no 
matter  how  great.  Not  only  is  the  present  generation  liis 
debtor,  but  succeeding  generations  for  all  time  jnust  be  also. 
It  would  seem  that  everything  in  existence,  every  conceiv- 
able record,  every  printed  or  written  document,  every  scrap 
of  information  concerning  the  town,  from  1655  until  today, 
his  indefatigable  industry  has  procured  and  preserved  in  the 
most  imperishable  form  known  to  man.  I  do  not  know  l]o\\- 
many  volumes  relating  to  Groton  he  has  published,  but 
probably  no  community  of  its  size,  situation  and  age,  since 
the  world  was  made,  ever  had  such  priceless  treasure,  in 
such  abundance,  bestowed  upon  it.  I  make  no  mention  of  hi.s 
other  services  and  his  other  titles  to  distinction,  numerous 
and  important  thougli  they  be.  Today  we  recognize  his 
highest  claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  and  I  present  to 
you  to  speak  our  feelings  from  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge, 
the  devoted  lover  of  the  town,  the  tireless  recorder  of  il-->  liis- 
tory,  our  orator,  llie 

HONOKA}iLK    vS.VMUKL    Al^iOTT  GK1:KX. 

After  this  com])limentar}-  and  Mattering  introduction  b_\- 
your  president,  I  scarcely  know  who  I  am,  or  how  to  begin, 
or  what  to  say.  I  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
warm  reception  of  me. 
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I  will  say,  in  passing,  that  last  year,  in  summer,  I  sent  to 
Groton,  England,  and  got  eight  elm  trees,  trees  perhaps  five 
or  six  feet  in  height,  and  some  acorns  and  some  beech  nuts. 
The  trees  were  set  out  this  spring,  and  probably  not  more 
than  three  of  the  elm  trees  will  live,  but  of  the  acorns  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  that  have  come  up,  and  of  the  beech  nuts 
three  or  four  at  least.  At  some  future  day,  when  they  are 
large  enough,  I  shall  have  them  placed  in  some  public 
grounds  belonging  to  the  town. 

There  are  six  other  towns  besides  this  town  in  the  United 
vStates  that  bear  the  name  of  Groton.  Of  these  six  towns,  I 
have  visited  five,  and  there  is  only  one  that  I  have  not  seen, 
and  that  is  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  At  some*  future 
day  I  will  visit  that  place  also,  and  if  I  chance  to  be  present 
fifty  years  hence,  I  will  certainly  give  an  account  of  that 
township  as  well. 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 


BY 

vSAMUEL  ABBOTT  GREEN 

On  this  interesting  occasion  we  all  miss  the  presence  of  oi:e 
whose  form  and  figure  were  familiar  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  town  ;  and  on  I}'  a  few  months*  ago  we  were  all 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  take  a  prominer.t 
part  in  these  exercises  of  to-day.  Some  of  us  remember  llic 
Bi-centennial  Celebration  which  took  place  a  half-centuiy 
ago,  and  a  few  of  us  now  in  this  assembly  were  present  at 
that  gathering.  We  recall  the  grace  and  dignity  with  whicli 
he,  as  President  of  the  day,  performed  the  duties  of  his  cfhce. 
both  in  the  meeting-house  where  the  historical  address  was 
given,  and  in  the  tent  where  the  after-dinner  speeches  were 
made.  Whenever  or  wherever  his  services  were  neecktl. 
whether  in  the  councils  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation,  tliey 
were  always  cheerfully  rendered  ;  and  in  this  quiet  village  his 
■aid  and  advice,  often  sought  by  his  townsfolk,  were  alway> 
freely  given.  In  many  walks  of  life,  both  lofty  and  lowly, 
his  absence  will  be  keenly  felt  ;  but  here  among  his  old-time 
neighbors  more  than  elsewhere,  the  loss  is  a  personal  one. 
and  comes  home  to  us  all.  We  miss  him  now  at  tliis  time 
more  than  words  can  tell.  When  death  strikes  such  a  man. 
who  has  led  a  blameless  life,  and  whose  bodily  frame  has  be- 
come enfeebled  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  his  remo\'al  is  not 
a  cause  for  sorrow  ;  but  rather  it  is  an  occasion  for  devout 
gratitude  to  Heaven  and  for  heartfelt  thanksgivings  tliat  he- 
was  sj-)ared  to  us  during  so  many  years.  The  noble  exam]'lc 
of  such  a  one  is  as  lasting  as  the  countless  ages  of  time,  ami 
is  never  lost,  for  the  continuity  of  life  keeps  up  the  threail  o\ 
connection.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  fulness  ot 
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all  his  mental  and  intelltctual  pcwtrs,  which  .secn;ed  to 
strengthen  as  the  years  rolled  by.  Truly  lie  was  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Commonwealth!  As  long  as  the  town  of 
Groton  shall  ha\'e  a  municipal  existence,  the  men;or\-  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  name  of  Boutwell  will  be  count- 
ed among  her  richest  treasures. 

The  story  of  this  town  has  been  told  so  many  times,  both 
in  printed  book  and  public  address,  that  now  I  shall  not  re- 
I)eat  the  tale.  I  might  give  a  narrative  of  the  trials  and 
hardships,  suffered  equally  by  brave  men  and  resolute  women, 
during  the  first  century  of  the  settlement  ;  I  might  tell  how 
the  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  burnt,  and  how  thc 
inhabitants  were  driven  awa}'  from  their  homes  and  con:pel- 
led  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  place  ;  how  on  various  oc- 
casions men  were  killed  by  the  savages,  families  broken  up, 
and  children  carried  off  into  captivity  ;  and  how  oftentimes 
from  the  failure  of  crops  they  were  pinched  by  want  ;  and 
how  they  endured  otlier  privations, — Init  a  relation  of  these 
facts  at  this  time  would  be  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Instead  of  describing  the  sad  and  dreadful  experiences  of  tlie 
early  settlers,  and  the  destruction  of  their  houses  by  fire  and 
hideous  ruin,  I  shall  confine  m3-self  to  other  topics,  and  speak 
of  some  of  the  conditions  of  their  day,  bringing  the  account 
down  to  a  later  i^ieriod,  and  touching  on  a  few  of  the  more 
important  events  in  our  local  history. 

In  early  Colonial  days  a  town  did  not  become  a  municipal 
corporation  by  fornml  vote  of  the  General  Court,  with  power 
to  act  as  one  person,  but  a  grant  of  land,  sometimes  contain- 
ing many  thousand  acres,  was  made  to  a  body  of  men  under 
certain  conditions,  which  was  practically  a  quasi  form  of  in- 
corporation. The  most  important  of  these  conditions  was  the 
speedy  settlement  of  a  Godly  minister,  and  often  another 
condition  was  that  those  j^ersons  who  received  land  should 
build  houses  thereon  within  a  stated  ]")eriod  of  time.  Some- 
times a  board  of  selectmen  was  named  l)y  the  Legislature, 
who  should  look  after  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town  until 
their  successors  were  chosen.  In  those  days  this  course  was 
substantiall)-  the  only  formal it\'  needed  in  order  to  give  local 
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self-government  to  a  new  comnuinit}-.  The  term  "prudential 
affairs"  was  a  convenient  expression,  intended  to  cover  any- 
thing required  by  a  town  which  prudence  would  dictate. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  Colony  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Court,  as  a  rule,  were  not  dated  day  by  day, — 
though  there  are  many  exceptions, — but  the  beginning  of  the 
sessions  is  always  given,  and  occasionally  the  days  of  the 
month  was  entered.  These  dates  in  the  printed  edition  of 
the  Records  are  frequently  carried  along  without  authority, 
sometimes  covering  a  period  of  several  da^^s,  or  even  a  week 
or  more  ;  and  for  this  reason  often  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
exact  date  of  any  particular  legislation  when  there  are  no 
contemporaneous  documents  on  file  which  bear  on  the  subject. 
In  some  instances  papers  are  found  among  the  State  Archives 
or  elsewhere,  which  fix  the  date  of  such  legislation  that  is 
wanting  in  the  official  records. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  a  dot  or  a  day, 
with  entire  certainty,  when  the  town  of  Groton  began  its 
municipal  life  or  official  existence, — or,  in  other  words,  when 
it  was  "incorporated,"  as  the  modern  expression  is.  With- 
out any  doubt  the  date  was  near  the  end  of  May,  1655,  Old 
Style.  It  must  have  been  after  May  23,  as  on  that  day  the 
General  Court  began  its  session  ;  and  it  was  before  May  29, 
when  the  next  entry  in  the  records  appears.  Fortunately 
there  is  still  preserved  among  the  nmnuscripts  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  a  contemporary  rec- 
ord of  the  action  of  the  General  Court  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
This  interesting  old  paper,  officially  attested  by  Edward 
Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  by  William  Torrey, 
Clerk  of  the  Deputies,  was  given  to  that  Society  by  the  late 
Charles  Woolley,  for  many  years  an  honored  resident  of 
Groton.  This  document  was  signed  on  May  25,  the  day  when 
the  Assistants,  or  Magistrates  as  they  are  often  called,  grant- 
ed the  petition,  and  ap])arently  at  the  same  time  the  House 
of  Deputies  took  concurrent  action.  At  that  period  the  As- 
sistants formed  the  body  of  law-makers  which  is  known  to-day 
as  the  State  Senate  ;  and  at  that  time  the  House  of  De])uties 
corresponded  to  the  present  House  of  Representatives. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  Groton  Historical  Society 
owns  a  contemporaneous  copy  of  the  record  made  near  the 
time  of  the  Grant  by  Edward  Rawson,  Secretar}-  of  the  Colony, 
which  is  dated  May  23,  1655.  It  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  John  Boynton,  a  former  town-clerk  of  Groton,  and 
may  have  been  sent,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  to 
the  selectmen  for  their  information  and  guidance.  Perhaps 
the  Secretary  took  the  first  day  of  the  General  Court,  as  in 
England  before  April  S,  1793,  all  laws  passed  at  a  session  of 
Parliament  went  into  effect  from  the  first  day,  unless  there 
was  some  enactment  to  the  contrary. 

But  whatever  the  date,  be  it  a  few  days  more  or  less,  the 
substance  is  always  of  greater  importance  than  the  shadow  ; 
so  it  is  of  less  moment  to  learn  of  the  exact  time  of  the  order 
than  it  is  to  know  that  the  town  has  now  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  that  she  wears  the  dig- 
nity of  her  increasing  3'ears  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

Besides  Groton  the  only  two  other  towns  established  \n  the 
year  1655  b}-  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  Billerica 
and  Chelmsford  ;  and  singularly  enough  all  three  were  con- 
tiguous townships,  all  lying  in  the  same  county,  and  all  three 
"incorporated"  within  a  very  few  days  of  each  other.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  originally  the  town  of  Westford 
was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Chelmsford.  Why  these  three 
adjoining  towns  were  thus  created  at  this  particular  time  may 
not  have  been  a  mere  coincidence.  It  ma}'  have  been  the 
result  of  a  certain  condition  of  political  i/is  and  02i^s  at  that 
early  period  of  Colonial  history  which  now  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  Charter,  duly  given  by  Charles  I.,  was  abrogated  by 
the  English  courts  in  the  summer  of  1684.  The  action  wa 
considered  by  the  Colonists  as  little  short  of  a  gross  outrage, 
and  caused  much  confusion  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  hard 
feeling  among  the  jK-ople.  Says  Palfrey,  in  his  "History  of 
New  ICngland"  5),  "The  cliarter  of  Massachusetts,  the 

only  unquestionable  title  of  her  citizens  to  any  rights,  propri- 
etary, social,  or  political,  had  been  vacated  by  regular  process 
in  the  ICnglish  courts."     It  was  vacated  by  a  decree  in  Chan- 
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eery,  on  June  21,  16S4,  which  was  confirmed  on  October  23  of 
the  same  year.  On  May  25,  16S6,  Joseph  Dudley,  a  native  of 
Roxbury,  under  a  commission  from  King  James  II.  became 
President  of  New  England,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  wliole 
region.  This  ofiice  he  held  for  seven  months,  until  December 
30,  when  Edmund  Andros  became  Governor  of  New  England, 
appointed  b}'  James  II.  He  proved  to  be  a  highly  arbitrary 
officer,  and  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  of  the  people,  on 
April  18,  16S9.  Andros  was  followed  by  Simon  Bradstreet, 
who  was  Governor  from  May  24,  1689,  to  May  14,  1692.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Dudley  Bradstreet,  an  early  minister 
of  this  town,  which  gives  an  additional  interest  to  his  name 
at  this  time.  During  this  period  another  Charter,  signed  by 
William  and  Mar}',  on  October  7,  1691,  and  now  known  as 
the  Second  Charter,  became  operative.  Under  this  instru- 
ment.the  Colony  was  made  a  Province,  which  is  a  lower  grade 
of  political  existence,  as  it  has  fewer  privileges  and  more  re- 
strictions as  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  From  June,  1684, 
when  the  first  Charter  was  vacated,  till  May,  1692,  when  the 
Second  Charter  went  into  operation,  the  time  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Inter-Charter  period,  and  is  an  exceptional 
one  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  town  came  here  less  than  one  gen- 
eration after  the  Colonial  Charter  of  Massachusetts-Bay  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  They  represented  a  rugged  race,  will- 
ing to  undergo  hardships  in  daily  life,  and  expecting  to  meet 
danger  from  many  sources.  Under  adverse  conditions  they 
pushed  into  the  wilderness  and  made  their  homes  in  a  region 
little  known  to  the  white  man.  They  were  a  brave  band,  and 
took  their  trials  and  troubles  with  a  readiness  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  new  townshi])  lay  on  the  frontiers,  and  all  be- 
yond was  a  desolate  wild.  It  stood  on  the  outer  edge  of 
cvilization,  and  for  a  time  served  as  a  barrier  against  Indian 
attacks  on  the  inlying  settlements.  The  lot  of  a  frontiers- 
man, even  under  favorable  conditions,  is  never  a  happy  one, 
but  at  that  period,  particularly  when  cut  off  from  neighbors 
and  deprived  of  all  social  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  towns,  and  in  an  age  when  newspapers  and  postal  privi- 
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iijges  were  uii'k.nown,  his  lot  was  indeed  hard.  In  aiter-years 
vthis  experience  told  on  tht  settlers  to  tlieir  credit  and  benefit. 
iMid  made  tlie  ])oJd  character  that  cropped  out  in  later  gen- 
^-ratious  wlien  t.here  was  need  of  such  stuff.  Tlie  laws  of 
heredity  are  not  well  enough  .known  for  us  to  trace  closely 
/■aus£  and  ^ffr.ct ;  hwX.  the  lives  led  by  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
«Colon\'  had  their  iruilage  in  the  wans  of  the  Jiext  centur\'. 
These  laws  work  in  a  subtle  and  nu'sterious  wa}'  and  cannct 
be  defined,  but  the  hardships  of  one  gejieration  toughen  the 
iiber  of  the  next.  Given  a  strong  body  and  a  high  standard 
of  moralit3',  ajid  the  offspring'  will  show  the  inherited  traits. 
Bvery  farmer  in  this  town  knows  that  a  strain  of  blood  and 
breed  will  tell  on  liis  domestic  stock.  As  flowers,  by  a  pro- 
cess  not  revealed  to  us,  select  the  tint  of  delicate  colors  from 
ihe  swampy  bogs  of  nature,  so  the  toils  of  life  weave  the  warp 
and  the  woof  which  make  up  noble  character.  '*The  web  oi 
our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together." 

It  was  once  wittily  said  by  a  writer, — so  distinguislu-xl  irx  his 
<lay  that  I  hardly  know  whether  to  speak  of  liim  as  a  poet  C/r 
a  physician,  but  whom  all  will  recognize  as  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table, — that  a  man's  education  begins  a  hun- 
"dred  years  before  he  is  born.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  add  that 
even  then  he  is  putting  on  only  the  finishing  touches  of  his 
training.  A  man  is  a  composite  being,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
with  a  long  line  of  ancestry  whose  beginnings  it  is  impossible 
to  trace;  and  every  succeeding  generation  only  helps  to  foster 
and  weld  together  the  various  and  innumerable  qualities 
which  make  up  his  own  personalit}',  though  the>-  be  modified 
by  countless  circumstances  that  form  his  later  education,  and 
for  which  he  alone  is  responsible. 

The  first  comers  to  Massachusetts  brought  from  their  ICng- 
lish  homes  a  love  of  personal  freedom  and  liberty.  For  gen* 
erations  this  feeling  had  not  been  encouraged  there  by  the 
royal  authorities;  and  its  growth,  hampered  b\-  many  obsta- 
cles, had  been  slow.  These  settlers  were  a  liard- working  set 
and  a  God-fearing  people,  and  of  the  right  stock  to  found  a 
nation.  Here  the  new  conditions  enabktl  them  to  give  free 
scoi)e  to  their  actions,  and  the  natural  drift  of  events  wa.s  all 
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toward  individual  iiidcp^riidLMice  in  its  widest  sense.  There 
was  no  law  against  conventicles  or  non-conformists,  and  for 
that  period  of  time  there  was  great  liberality  of  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonists.  For  centuries  the  niicrobic  atonih 
of  independence  had  ])een  kejU  alive  in  England,  and  from 
one  generation  to  another  they  handed  down  the  germs  which 
developed  in  the  new  world,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  American 
Revolution.  From  the  time  of  King  John,  who,  on  June  15, 
12 15,  signed  the  Great  Charter  of  tlie  Liberties  of  England, 
the  recognition  of  human  rights  was  advancing  in  the  mother 
country  slowly  but  steadily;  and  the  new  settlers,  infected 
with  similar  ideas,  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  these 
political  principles.  The  development  of  broad  views  was 
gradual,  but  on  every  advance  the  wheels  were  blocked  behind, 
and  the  gain  was  held.  Each  separate  step  thus  taken  led 
finally  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  the 
culmination  of  political  freedom.  Based  on  this  instrument, 
and  following  closely  both  in  spirit  and  in  point  of  time,  was 
the  written  Constitution  of  the  United  vStates,  which  has  served 
as  a  model  for  so  many  different  governments. 

Less  than  one  generation  passed  between  the  time  when 
the  Charter  of  Charles  I.  was  given  to  the  Colon}-  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  the  date  \\-hen  tlie  grant  of  Groton  Planta- 
tion was  made  by  the  General  Court.  The  Charter  was  gi\'en 
on  March  4,  162S-9,  and  the  grant  of  the  town  was  made  in 
May,  1655, — the  interval  being  a  little  more  than  twenty-six 
years.  At  that  period  scarcely  anx  thing  was  known  about 
the  geography  of  the  region,  and  the  Charter  gave  to  the 
Governor  and  other  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  on  certain  conditions,  all  the  territory  lying  between 
an  easterly  and  westerly  line  running  three  miles  north  of  any 
part  of  the  Merrimack  River  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  similar  ]iarallel  line  running  three 
miles  south  of  any  part  of  the  Charles  River.  Without  at- 
tem]Hing  to  trace  in  detail,  from  the  time  of  the  Cabots  to  the 
days  of  the  Charter,  the  continuity  of  the  P"^ni;lish  title  to  tliis 
transcontinental  stri])  of  territory,  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  precedents  and  usages  of  that  period  gave  to  Great 
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Ijritain,  in  theory  at  least,  undisputed  sway  over  the  region, 
and  forged  every  link  in  the  chain  of  authority  and  sover- 
eignty. 

At  the  time  of  the  Charter  it  was  incorrecth-  supposed  that 
America  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  — perhaps  an  arm  of  the 
continent  of  Asia, — and  that  the  distance  across  from  ocean 
to  ocean  was  comparatively  short.  It  was  then  known  that 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  narrow,  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  that  the  whole  continent  also  was  narrow.  New 
England  was  a  region  about  which  little  was  known  beyond 
slight  examinations  made  from  the  coast  line.  The  rivers 
were  unexplored,  and  all  knowledge  concerning  them  was 
confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  places  where  they 
emptied  into  the  sea.  The  early  navigators  thought  that  the 
general  course  of  the  Merrimack  was  easterly  and  westerly, 
as  it  runs  in  that  direction  near  the  mouth;  and  their  error 
was  perpetuated  inferentially  b}'  the  words  of  the  Charter. 
By  later  explorations  this  strip  of  territory  has  since  been 
lengthened  out  into  a  belt  three  thousand  miles  long,  and 
stretches  across  the  whole  width  of  the  continent.  The  cities 
of  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Mil- 
waukee all  lie  within  this  zone,  on  territory  that  once  belonged 
to  the  Massachusetts  Company,  according  to  the  Charter 
granted  by  King  Charles. 

The  general  course  of  the  Merrimack,  as  well  as  its  source, 
soon  became  known  to  the  early  settlers  on  the  coast.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  original  grant  to  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  established  under  a  misapprehension; 
and  this  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  country  on  the 
part  of  the  English  authorities  afterward  gave  rise  to  consid- 
erable controversy  between  the  adjoining  Provinces  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  So  long  as  the  territory  in 
question  remained  unsettled,  the  dispute  was  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle practical  importance;  but  after  a  while  it  assumed  grave 
proportions  and  led  to  much  confusion.  Grants  made  by  one 
Province  clashed  with  those  made  by  the  other;  and  there 
was  no  ready  tribunal  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  two  parties. 
Towns  were  chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  territory  claimed 
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by  Xew  Haiup.^hirc;  and  this  action  was  tfitf  caus-e  o(  bitter 
feeling  and  provoking  legislation.  Massachusetts  contended 
for  the  tract  of  land  nominated  in  the  bond,"  which  would, 
carry  the  jurisdictional  line  fifty  miles  northward,  into  the 
very  heart  of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
l^rovin-ce  strenuously  opposed  this  view  of  the  case,  and. 
claimed  that  the  line  should  run,  east  and  west,  three  miles, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  Rivcr.  In  order  to  set- 
tle these  conllicting  claims,  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  suljject  and  establish  the  contestesd 
line.  The  Commissioners  were  selected  from  the  councillors- 
of  the  Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Nova  Scotia,  and. 
Rhode  Island, — men  supposed  to  be  free  from  any  local 
prejudices  in  the  matter,  and  impartial  in  their  feelings;  and 
without  doubt  they  were  such.  The  board,  as  appointed  un- 
der the  Great  Seal,  consisted  of  nineteen  members,  although 
only  seven  served  in  their  capacity  as  Commissioners.  They 
met  at  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  on  August  i,  1737; 
and  for  mutual  convenience  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of 
the  two  Provinces  met  in  the  same  neigliborhood, — the  Assem- 
bly of  New-  Hampshire  at  Hampton  Falls,  and  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Salisbury,  places  only  five  miles  apart.  This 
was  done  in  order  that  the  claims  of  each  side  might  be  con- 
sidered with  greater  dispatch  than  they  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive. The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Salisbury, 
in  the  First  Parish  Meeting-house,  on  August  10,  1737,  and 
.continued  to  hold  its  sessions  in  that  town  until  October  29^ 
inclusive,  though  with  several  adjournments,  of  which  one 
was  for  thirty-five  (la}-s.  The  printed  journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  this  period,  gives  the  proceedings 
of  that  body,  which  contain  much  with  regard  to  the  contro- 
versy besides  the  ordinary  b.usiness  of  legislation.  Many 
years  ])reviou5ly  the  two  Provir.ces  had  been  united  so  far  as 
to  have  the  same  governor, — at  this  time  Jonathan  Belcher, 
— but  each  Province  had  its  own  legislative  body  and  code  of 
laws. 

The  Commissioners  heard  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
agreed  upon  an  award  in  alternative,  leaving  to  the  king  the 
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interpretation  of  tlie  characters  given  respectively  by  Charles 
I.  and  William  and  Mar\-.  Under  one  interpretation  the  de- 
cision was  in  favor  of  a  M ssacliusetts,  and  under  the  other  in 
favor  of  New  llanipsliire;  and  at  the  same  time  each  party 
was  allowed  six  weeks  to  file  objections.  Neither  side,  how- 
ever, was  satisfied  with  the  indirect  decision;  and  the  whole 
matter  was  then  taken  to  the  king  in  council.  Massachusetts 
claimed  that  the  Merrimack  River  began  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Pemigewasset  Rivers, 
and  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province  should  run, 
east  and  west,  three  miles  north  of  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  New  Hampshire  claimed  that  the  intention  of  the 
Charter  was  to  establish  a  northern  boundar>'  on  a  line,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimack  River.  In  this  controversy  Massachusetts  seems 
to  have  based  her  claim  on  the  letter  of  the  contract,  while 
New  Hampshire  based  hers  on  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
fact  that  she  had  always  considered  the  disputed  territory  as 
belonging  to  her  jurisdiction;  and  before  this  period  she  had 
chartered  twenty-four  towns  lying  within  the  limits  of  this 
tract.  These  several  settlements  all  looked  to  her  for  pro- 
tection, and  naturally  sympathized  with  her  during  the  con- 
troversy. As  just  stated,  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the 
verdict  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  l^oth  sides  appealed 
from  their  judgment.  The  matter  was  then  taken  to  England 
for  a  decision,  whicli  was  given  by  the  king,  on  March  4, 
1739-40.  His  judgment  was  final,  and  in  favor  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  gave  to  that  l^rovince  not  only  all  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  but  a  stri})  of  land  fourteen  miles  in  width 
lying  along  her  southern  border,  —  mostl\'  west  of  the  Mer- 
rimack,—  which  she  had  never  claimed.  This  strip  was  the 
tract  of  land  between  the  line  running  east  and  west  three 
miles  north  of  the  southernmost  trend  of  the  river,  and  a  simi- 
lar line  three  miles  north  of  its  mouth.  liy  this  decision 
many  townships  were  taken  from  Massachusetts  and  given  to 
New  Hampshire.  The  settlement  of  this  dis])Uted  question 
was  unth)ul)tetll>-  a  great  ]niblic  benefit,  but  at  the  time  it 
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caused  a  good  deal  of  hard  feeling.  The  new  line  was  estab- 
lished by  surveyors  officitilly  in  the  spring  of  1741. 

In  regard  to  the  divisional  line  between  the  two  Provinces 
lying  east  of  the  Merrimack,  there  was  much  less  uncertainty 
as,  in  a  general  way,  it  followed  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  for 
that  rea.son  there  was  mucli  less  controversy  over  tlie  juris- 
diction, ^^lan)'  of  you,  doubtless,  have  noticed  on  the  map  the 
tier  of  towns  which  fringe  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimack, 
between  the  city  of  Lo^vell  and  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and. 
perhaps,  you  have  wondered  why  those  places,  which  from  a 
geographical  point  of  view  belong  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, should  come  now  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
The  explanation  of  this  seeming  incongruity  goes  back  to  the 
date  of  the  first  Charter,  now  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy- five  years  ago. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  this  dispute  in  son:e  detail  as 
the  town  of  Groton  was  a  party  to  tl;e  controversy  and  tock  a 
deep  interest  in  tlie  result.  It  was  by  tliis  decision  of  the  king 
that  the  town  lost  all  that  portion  of  its  territory  whicli  lies 
now  within  ihe  limits  of  the  city  of  Nashua;  but  it  did  not  suf- 
fer nearly  so  much  as  our  neighbor,  the  town  of  Dunstable, 
suffered  by  the  same  decision.  At  tliat  time  slie  received  a 
staggering  blow,  and  her  loss,  indeed,  was  a  grievous  one. 
Originally  she  was  a  large  township  containing  128,000  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrinuick;  and  she  was 
so  cut  in  two  1)}  the  running  of  the  new  line  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  her  territory  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Ilampsliire.  Even  tiie  meeting-house  and  the  burying- 
ground,  both  so  closely  and  dearly  conne'cled  with  the  early 
life  of  our  ])eo])le,  were  separated  from  that  portion  of  the 
town  still  remaining  in  Massachusetts;  and  this  fact  added 
not  a  little  to  the  animosity  felt  by  the  inhabitants  when  the 
disputed  question  was  settled.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  throughout  the  old  township  and  along  the  line  of  the 
borders  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Connecticut,  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  were  wholly  with  Massachusetts. 

Thus  cut  in  twain,  there  were  two  adjoining  towns  bearing 
the  same  narae,  the  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in 
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>^c\v  Hampshire;  and  thus  tliey  reinaintd  for  nearly  a  ccn- 
turv.  This  similarity  of  designation  was  tlie  source  of  con- 
.siderable  confusion  which  lasted  until  the  New  Hampshire 
town,  on  January  i,  i^^j,  took  the  name  of  Xasliua,  aficTthe 
river  from  which  its  prosperity  is  largel\-  derived. 

By  the  same  decision  of  the  king  one  other  adjoining  ncigh- 
hor.  Townseiid, -^for  at  that  time  Pepperell  had  not  as  yet 
taken  on  a  separate  municipal  existence.  —  was  depri\-ed  of 
more  than  one  quarter  of  her  territor}-;  and  the  present  towns 
uf  Ijrocklme,  Mason,  and  New  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire 
now  are  rea})ing  the  benefit  of  what  siie  then  lost. 

Enough  of  the  original  G  roton  Plantation,  however,  was  left 
lo  furnish  other  towns  and  parts  of  towns  with  ample  material 
for  their  territor\'.  On  November  26,  1742.  the  west  parish 
of  Groton  was  set  off  as  a  precinct.  It  comprised  all  that  part 
of  the  town  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nashua  River,  north 
of  the  old  road  leading  from  Groton  to  Townsend,  and  now 
known  as  Pepperell.  Its  incorporation  as  a  parish  or  precinct 
allowed  the  inhabitants  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  while  in  all  other  matters  thes"  continued  to  act  with 
the  parent  town.  Its  partial  separation  gavetliem  the  benefit 
of  a  settled  minister  in  their  neighborhood,  which  in  those 
days  was  considered  of  great  im])ortance. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  i]i  earl}-  times  the  inain 
reason  gi^-en  in  the  petitions  for  dividing  towns  was  the  long 
distance  to  the  meeting-house,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
prevented  from  hearing  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
At  the  present  dny  I  do  not  think  that  this  argument  is  ever 
urged  by  those  who  favor  the  division  of  a  township. 

On  April  12,  1753,  when  the  Act  was  signed  by  the  Go\-' 
ernor,  the  west  parish  of  Groton  was  made  a  district.  —  the 
second  ste])  towards  its  final  and  complete  separation  from 
the  mother  town.  At  this  period  the  Crown  authorities  were 
jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  popular  })arty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  that  reason  they  frowned  on  every 
attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members.  This  fact 
had  some  connection  with  the  tendency,  which  began  to  crop 
out  during  Governor  Shirle\-'s  administration,  to  form  dis- 
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tn'cts  instead  of  towns,  thereby  withholding"  their  representa- 
tion. At  this  date  the  west  parish,  under  its  changed  politi- 
cal conditions,  took  the  nam-  of  Pcpperrell,  and  was  vested 
with  still  broader })ower.-^.  It  was  so  called  after  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  whD  had  successfnll\'  commanded  the  Xew  Eng- 
land troops  against  Louisbarg;  and  the  name  was  suggested, 
doubtless,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  the  first  settled  n:in- 
ister  of  the  parish.  He  had  accompanied  that  famous  expe- 
dition in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  onl\'  the  year  before  he  had 
received  a  call  for  his  settlement,  and  the  associations  with, 
his  commander  were  fresh  in  his  memory.  Tlie  hero  of  tlie 
capture  of  Louisburg  always  wrote  his  surname  with  a  double 
"r";  and  for  man}-  years  the  district  followed  that  custom, 
and  like  him,  spelled  the  name  with  two  "  r's,"  ])ut  graduallx" 
the  town  dropped  one  of  these  letters.  It  was  near  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  centur>-  that  tlie  |)resent  orthograpliic 
form  of  the  word  became  general. 

In  the  session  of  the  General  Court  which  r.iet  at  Water- 
town,  on  July  19,  1775,  Pepperell  was  represented  b\- a  n.ien:- 
ber,  and  at  that  time  practicall_\-  acquired  the  rights  and  pri\'i- 
leges  of  a  town  without  any  special  act  of  incorporation. 
Other  similar  districts  were  likewise  represented,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precept  calling  that  bod>-  together,  and  thus 
they  obtained  municipal  rights  without  the  usual  formal it\'. 
The  precedent  seems  to  have  been  set  by  the  First  T^rovincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of  1774, 
and  was  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  districts  as  well  as 
from  the  towns.  It  was  a  revolutionar}- step  taken  outside  of 
the  law;  and  the  informality  led  to  a  general  Act,  ]vassed 
on  August  23,  1775,  whicli  legalized  the  change. 

Shirle}-,  unlike  Pepperell,  was  never  incorporated  as  a  i)ie- 
cinct,  but  was  set  off  as  a  district  on  Januar\-  5.  1753,  three 
months  before  Pepperell  was  set  off  as  one.  In  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation the  name  was  left  blank,  —  as  it  was  pre viously  in 
the  case  of  Harvard,  and  .->cion  after\vard  in  that  of  Pe])]Krell, — 
and  "  Shirley  "  was  filled  in  at  the  time  of  its  engrossment.  It 
was  so  named  after  Williarii  Sliirlex-.  the  Go\-ernor  of  the  Pro\--. 
ince  at  that  period.     It  never  wa.s  incorporated  specificall_\-  as 
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a  towu,  but  became  one  by  a  general  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  on  August  23,  1775.  Wliile  a  district  it  was  represented 
in  the  session  of  the  General  Court  which  met  at  Watertown, 
on  July  19,  1775,  as  well  as  represented  in  the  First  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus  tacitly  acquired  the 
dignit)'  of  a  town,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Act,  just  mentioned. 

These  two  townships,  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  were  the  first 
settlements  to  swarm  from  the  original  Plantation.  With  the 
benediction  ol  the  mother  they  left  the  parent  hive,  and  on  all 
occasions  have  proved  to  be  dutiful  daughters  in  whom  the 
old  town  has  always  laken  a  deep  pride.  In  forniei;  years, 
before  the  days  of  railroads,  these  two  towns  were  closely 
identified  with  Groton,  and  the  social  intercourse  between 
them  was  very  intimate.  If  the  families  of  the  three  towns 
were  not  akin  to  one  another,  in  a  certain  sense  they  were 
neighbors. 

The  latest  legislation  connected  Avitli  the  dismemberment 
of  the  original  grant,  —  and  perhaps  the  last  for  many  years 
to  come,  —  is  the  Act  of  February,  14,  1S71,  by  which  the 
town  of  A3-er  was  incorporated.  This  enactment  took  from 
Groton  a  large  section  of  territory  lying  near  its  southern 
borders,  and  from  Shirley  all  that  part  of  the  town  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Nashua  River  which  was  annexed  to  it 
from  Groton,  on  February  6,  1798. 

Thus  has  the  old  Groton  Plantation,  during  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  been  hewn  and  hacked  down  to  less 
than  one  half  of  its  original  dimensions.  P'ormerly  it  con- 
tained 40,960  acres,  while  now  the  amount  of  taxable  land 
within  the  town  is  19,850  acres.  It  has  furnished,  substan- 
tially, the  entire  territory  of  Pepperell,  Shirle}^  and  Ayer, 
more  than  one  half  of  Dunstable,  and  has  contributed  more 
or  less  to  form  five  other  towns,  —  namely,  Harvard,  Little- 
ton, and  Westford,  in  Massachusetts,  besides  Nashua  and 
Hollis,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  early  settlers  of  Groton,  like  all  other  })ersons  of  that 
period  of  time  or  of  any  })eriod,  had  their  limitations.  They 
were  lovers  of  political  freedom,  and  they  gave  the  largest 
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liberty  to  all,  —  so  far  as  it  rejated  to  their  physical  coiiditioTi ; 
but  in  matters  of  religions  belief  it  was  quite  otherwise.  With 
them  it  was  an  accepted  tradition, — perhaps  with  us  net 
entirely  outgrown, — that  persons  who  held  a  different  faith 
from  themselves  were  likely  to  have  a  lower  standard  of  mo- 
rality. They  saw  things  by  a  dim  light,  they  saw  "through 
a  glass  darkly."  They  beheld  theological  objects  by  the  help 
of  dipped  candles,  and  they  interpreted  religion  and  its  rela- 
tions to  life  accordingly.  We  living  two  hundred  and  fift}- 
years  later  can  bring  to  bear  the  electric  light  of  science  and 
modern  discovery.  We  have  a  great  advantage  over  what 
they  had,  and  let  us  use  it  fairly.  Let  us  be  just  to  them,  as 
we  hope  for  justice  from  those  who  will  follow  us.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  standards  of  daily  life  change  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another.  1/erhaps  in  future  generations,  when  we  are 
judged,  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  against  us  rather  than 
against  the  early  comers.  More  has  been  given  to  us  than 
was  given  to  them,  and  we  shall  be  held  responsible  in  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  measure.  It  is  not  the  number  of  talents 
with  which  we  have  been  entrusted  that  will  tell  in  our  favor, 
but  the  sacred  use  we  make  of  them.  In  deciding  this  ques- 
tion, two  centuries  and  a  half  hence,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
of  the  judgment  that  history  will  render.  Do  we  as  a  nation 
give  all  men  a  square  deal?  The  author  of  the  Golden  Rule 
was  color  blind,  and  in  its  application  he  made  no  difference 
between  the  various  races  of  mankind.  The  rule  applied  to  the 
black  man  equally  with  the  wliite  man.  Do  we  now  give  our 
African  brother  a  fair  chance?  It  is  enough  for  us  to  try  to  do 
right,  and  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will.  "  Hew  up 
to  the  chalk  line,  and  let  the  chips  fl}-  where  they  ma>-," 
once  said  Wendall  Philli}->s.  We  hear  much  nowadays  about 
the  simple  life,  but  that  was  tlie  life  lived  by  the  settlers,  and 
taught  to  their  children,  both  by  ])recept  and  exanqde. 
Austere  in  their  belief,  they  ]iractised  those  homely  virtues 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  civilization;  and  we  of  t(Hla\-  owe 
much  to  their  memor>-.  They  juayed  for  the  wisdom  that 
cometh  from  above,  and  for  the  righteousness  that  exaltLth  a 
nation;  and  they  tried  to  square  their  conduct  by  their  creed. 
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The  early  settlers  were  a  plain  folk,  and  they  knew  little 
of  the  pride  and  pomposity  of  later  times.  To  sum  up  briefly 
their  social  qualities,  I  should  say  that  they  were  neighborly 
to  a  superlative  degree,  which  means  much  in  country  life. 
They  looked  after  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors  who  were 
not  so  well  off  in  this  world's  goods  as  they  themselves,  they 
watched  with  them  when  they  were  sick,  and  sympathized 
with  them  when  death  came  into  their  families.  In  cold 
weather  they  hauled  wood  for  the  widows,  and  cut  it  up  and 
split  it  for  them;  and  when  a  beef  "  crittur  "  or  a  hog  was 
killed,  no  one  went  hungry.  When  a  man  met  with  an  ac- 
cident and  had  a  leg  broken,  the  neighbors  saw  that  his  crops 
were  gathered,  and  that  all  needful  work  was  done;  and  after 
a  heavy  snow-storm  in  winter,  they  turned  to  and  broke  out 
the  roads  and  private  ways  witli  sleds  drawn  b}-  many  }'oke 
of  oxen  belonging  in  the  district.  Happily  all  this  order  of 
things  is  not  yet  a  lost  art,  but  in  former  times  the  custom 
was  more  thoroughly  observed,  and  spread  over  a  much 
wider  region  than  now  prevails.  .When  help  was  needed  in 
private  households,  they  never  asked,  like  the  lawyer  of  old, 
"And  who  is  my  neighbor?"  They  always  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  the  poor,  and  they  readied  forth  their  hands 
to  the  need}'. 

To  us  it  seems  almost  pathetic,  certainly  amusing,  to  see 
how  closely  they  connected  their  daih'  life  with  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  As  a  specimen  I  will  give  an  instance  found  in 
the  note-book  of  the  Reverend  John  Fiske,  of  Chelmsford. 
It  seems  that  John  Parker,  James  Fiske,  and  John  Nutting 
wished 'to  remove  from  Chelmsford  and  take  up  their  abode 
in  this  town.  The  subject  of  their  removal  was  brought  l)e- 
fore  the  church  there  in  the  autumn  of  1661,  when  the>-  de- 
sired the  "loving  leave"  of  their  brethren  so  to  do,  as  well 
as  prayers  that  the  blessings  of  God  might  accomjiany  them 
to  their  new  homes.  The  meeting  was  held  on  November  9, 
1661,  when  some  discussion  took  j)lace  and  considerable  feel- 
ing was  shown.  Mr.  Fiske,  the  })astor,  shrewdly  declined 
to  commit  himself  in  the  matter;  or,  according  to  the  record, 
declined  to  S])eak  on  the  question  "one  way  or  the  otlier,  but 
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desired  that  the  brethren  might  manifest  themselves."  At 
the  conference  one  brother  said  that  tliere  was  no  necessity 
or  the  removal,  and  hoped  that  the  tliree  members  woukl 
give  up  their  intentions  to  remove,  and  would  remain  in 
Chelmsford.  Reading  between  the  lines  it  seems  as  if  this 
town  had  invited  the  three  niei)  to  settle  here;  and  Brother 
Parker  speaking  for  them  ( in  the  plural  number)  said  that 
God's  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wliolc  movement.  The 
same  hand  which  brought  them  to  Chelmsford  now  })ointed 
to  Groton.  Apparently  the  meeting  was  a  protracted  one, 
and  "scarce  a  man  in  the  Church  but  presently  said  the 
grounds,  the  grounds."  This  was  another  form  of  calling 
for  the  question,  —  in  other  words,  for  the  reasons  of  the  re- 
moval, whether  valid  or  not.  While  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ference is  not  given  in  exact  language,  inferentially  it  was  in 
favor  of'thcir  going,  —  as  the)-  were  here  in  December,  1662. 
James  Parker  was  a  deacon  of  the  Chelmsford  church;  and 
perha})s  there  had  been  .^ome  slight  disagreement  between 
him  and  a  few  of  the  other  members.  I^vidently  he  was  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  body  at  Chelmsford;  and  at  once  he 
became  a  deacon  at  Groton.  To  us  now  it  is  amusing  to  see 
what  a  commotion  was  raised  because  these  three  familc-s 
proposed  to  remove  to  another  town.  "Behold  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  1-^ortunately  for  this  town 
James  Parker,  James  Fiske,  and  John  Nutting  with  their 
households  came  here  to  live,  where  they  all  became  useful 
and  influential  citizens  far  above  the  average.  In  his  da\- 
James  Parker  was  the  most  ])rominent  man  in  Gioton,  filling 
ma'ny  civil  and  military  positions;  the  next  year  after  com- 
ing James  Fiske  was  chosen  selectman,  and  later  town-clerk  ; 
and  John  Xuttiug  was  appointed  surveyor  of  highways. 
There  are  in  this  audience,  doubtless,  at  the  present  moment 
many  descendants  of  these  three  pioneers  who  had  so  many 
obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  before  taking  u])  their  abotle 
here.  If  these  families  had  not  removed  hither  at  that  early 
jieriod,  ])erhaps  their  descendants  now  would  be  celebrating 
anni versaiies  elsewhere  rather  than  lure,  and  might  never 
have  known  what  the>'  lost  \)y  the  change  in  their  resj^ective 
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}jirthplaces.  Without  being  able  to  call  them  by  iiurxie  or  Id 
identify  them  in  any  way,  to  all  such  1  offer  the  greetings  of 
this  gathering  cn  tlie  good  judgment  shown  by  tlieir  an- 
<^estors- 

This  town  took  its  name  from  Groton  Co.  Suffolk,  England, 
which  was  the  native  place  of  Deane  Winthrop,  one  of  the 
original  petitioners  for  Groton  Plantation.  His  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  selectmen  appointed  in  1655  by  the 
General  Court;  and  today  we  should  give  hir.i  the  title  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  son  of  John  W^inthrop 
who  came  to  Mew  England  in  1630  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
<;etts;  and  it  was  in  compliment  to  him  that  the  name  of  his 
birthplace  was  given  to  the  to\vn.  Without  mucli  doubt  he 
was  a  resident  here  for  a  few  years;  and  in  this  opinion  1  am 
supported  hy  a  distinguished  member  of  that  family,  now  de- 
ceased, who  some  time  ago  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Boston,  27  l-ehruary,  1S7S. 

Mv  I)H\K  Du.  Grhhn, — It  would  <iive  me /real  pleasure  to  aid  you 
in  establishin;.T  the  relations  of  Deane  Winthrop  to  the  Town  of  Groton 
in  Massachusetts.  But  there  are  only  three  or  four  letters  of  Deane's 
among  the  family  papers  in  niy  possession,  and  not  one  of  them  is  dated 
Groton.  Nor  can  1  find  in  any  of  the  family  papers  a  distinct  reference 
to  his  residence  there. 

There  are,  however,  two  brief  notes  of  liis,  both  dated  "  the  16  of 
December,  1662,"  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  may  have  been  written 
at  Groton,  One  of  them  is  addressed  to  his  brother  John,  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  Nvho  was  then  in  London,  on  business  connected  with  the 
Charter  of  Connecticut.    In  this  note,  Deane  says  as  follows:  — 

"  I  have  some  thouj^hts  of  removin'?  from  the  place  I  now  live  in,  into 
your  Colony,  if  I  could  lit  of  a  convenient  place.  The  place  that  I  now- 
live  in  is  too  little  for  me,  my  children  now  prowinj:;  up." 

We  know  thut  Deane  Winthrop  was  at  the  "head  of  the  first  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  Groton  a  few  years  earlier,  and  that  he  went  to  reside  at 
Pullen  Voint,  now  called  Wiutlirop.  not  m;iny  years  after. 

I  am  stronijly  iucdiucd  to  think  with  vou  that  this  note  of  Decamber. 
1662,  was  written  at  (jrotou. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

Ror.T.   C.  WiNTHKOI'. 

S.^MVKL  A.  Gri:i:n.  M.  I). 
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During  my  Ix^yhoocl  I  always  ha  J  a  strong- desire  to  visit 
Groton  in  England,  which  gave  its  name  to  this  town  and 
indirectly  to  six  other  towns  in  the  United  States.  Strictly 
speaking»  it  is  not  a  town,  hut  a  parish;  and  there  are  tech- 
nical distinctions  between  the  two.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  I  was  staying"  in  I^ndon,  and  as  a  stranger  in  that  great 
metropolis,  even  after  many  inquiries  I  found  much  difficulty 
in  learning  the  best  way  to  reach  the  little  village.  All  my 
previous  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  place  was  limited  to  the 
fact  that  it  lay  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  near  its  southern 
border.  A.fter  a  somewhat  close  study  of  a  Railway  Guide» 
I  left  London  by  rail  for  Sudbury,  which  is  the  only  town  of 
considerable  size  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Groton. 
After  changing  trains  at  a  railway  junction,  of  which  the  name 
has  long  since  faded  from  luy  memory,  I  found  myself  in  a 
carriage  alone  with  a  fellow  passenger,  who  was  both  cour- 
teous and  communicative,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  country  through  which  we  were  passing.  On  telling  him 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  he  seemed  to  be  much  interested,  and 
told  me  in  return  that  he  was^  very  familiar  with  the  parish 
of  Groton;  and  he  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  our  good 
old  town,  which  I  was  both  able  and  glad  to  answer.  It  soon 
turned  out  that  my  hitherto  unknown  friend  was  Sir  Ilenry 
K.  Austen,  of  Chelsworth,  Hadleigh,  who,  on  reaching  Sud- 
bury, gave  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  Richard  A 1  mack, 
Esq.,  of  Long  Melford,  which  I  used  a  day  or  two  afterward 
wdth  excellent  results.  From  Sudbur}'  I  drove  in  a  dog-cart 
to  Boxford,  where  I  tarried  over  night  at  the  White  Horse 
Inn,  and  in  the  morning  walked  over  to  Groton,  less  than  a 
mile  distant.  This  place, — the  object  of  my  pilgrimage, —  I 
found  to  be  a  typical  Ivnglish  village  of  the  olden  time.  ver>- 
small  both  in  territory  and  population,  and  utterly  unlike 
any  of  its  American  namesakes.  Its  history  goes  back  many 
generations,  even  to  the  period  before  Domesday  Hook,  which 
was  ordered  by  William  the  Conqueror  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  which  registers  a  survey  of  the  lands  of 
England  made  at  that  early  date.  The  text  is  in  Latin,  and 
the  words  are  much  shortened.     The  writing  is  j^eculiar  and 
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liard  lo  read;  but  it  gives  some  very  intL-resting  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  place. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  my  trip  I  calltd  at  once  on  the  rec- 
tor, who  received  me  very  kindly  and  offered  to  go  with  me 
to  the  church,  which  invitation  1  readily  accepted.  He  ex- 
pressed much  interest  in  the  New  England  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  Groton,  and  spoke  of  a  visit  niade  to  the  English 
town  a  few  years  previously,  by  the  Honorable  Robert  C. 
W'inthrop,  of  Boston,  which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  W'e 
walked  over  the  grounds  of  the  old  manor,  once  belonging  to 
John  Winthrop,  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Groton 
riace,  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  time, 
was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  a  solitary-  mulbury  tree,  which 
stood  in  Winthrop's  garden,  and  is  now  the  last  vestige  of 
the  spot.  In  -strolling  ov^^r  th^  grounds  I  picked  up  some 
acorns  under  an  oak,  which  were  afterward  sent  home  to  my 
father  and  planted  here,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  come 
up.  I  remember  with  special  pleasure  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
R.  F.  Swan,  postxuaster  at  Boxford,  who  took  me  to  a  small 
school  of  little  children,  where  the  teacher  told  the  scholars 
that  1  had  come  from  another  Groton  across  the  broad  ocean. 
He  also  kindly  made  for  me  a  rough  tracing  of  the  part  of  the 
parish  in  which  I  was  more  particularly  interested;  and  as  I 
had  left  the  inn  at  Boxford  when,  he  called,  he  sent  it  b}'  pri\-ate 
hands  to  me  a_t  the  Sudbury  railway-station.  All  these  little 
courtesies  and  many  more  I  recollect  with  great  distinctness, 
and  they  add  much  to  tlie  ]^leasant  memories  of  my  visit  to  the 
ancestral'town,  which  has  such  a  numerous  progeny  of  muni- 
cipal descendants  in  the  United  vStates. 

Of  this  large  family  our  town,  novv  celebrating  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  birth,  is  the  eldest ;  and  as 
the  "first-born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

The  next  child  in  the  order  of  descent  is  tlie  town  in  Con- 
necticut,—  younger  than  this  town  by  just  half  a  century,  and 
during  the  Revolution  the  scene  of  the  heroic  Lcdyard's 
death.  It  was  so  nanietl  in  the  year  1705;  during  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Fit/-John  Winthrop,  out  of  respect  to  the  Suffolk 
home  of  the  family.     In  population  this  is  the  largest  of  the 


Varions'  (owns  bearing  the  name,,  and  contains  several  thriv- 
ing \  illages.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  Thames. 
River,  in  New  London  Count}-. 

The  next  town  in  age  is  the  one  in  Grafton  County,  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  original!}-  granted  by  the  Legislature, 
of  that  State  early  as  July  3,  1761,  under  the  name  of 
Cockermoutli,  and  re-granted  on  November  22,  1760;  but  the 
present  name  of  Groton  was  not  given  until  beceniber  7,. 
1796.  It  was  chosen  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  place,  w  ho 
Were  connected  either  by  birth  or  through  kindred  \\  ith  this, 
town.  The  population  is  small,  and  the  principal  pursuit  ol 
the  people  is  farming,  though  there  are  eight  of  ten  saw-mills 
within  its  limits.  Mica  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  an  important  industry.  There  is  a  Spec- 
tacle Pond,  lying  partly  within  the  town,  of  which  the  name 
may  have  gone  from  tliis  neighborhood.  Tli<.re  are  two  vil- 
lages in  the  township,  the  one  known  as  North  Groton,  per- 
haps the  more  important,  and  the  other  situated  near  the 
southerly  border,  and  known  as  Groton.  between  these  two 
villages,  in  the  centre  of  the  territory,  are  the  town-house 
and  an  old  burying  ground  where  fifteen  years  ago  I  exam- 
ined many  of  the  epitaphs  and  found  a  few  family  names  that 
are  still  common  here  in  our  burying-ground. 

The  fourth  child  in  the  municipal  family  is  the  town  of 
Groton,  Caledonia  County,  \'ermont,  a  pretty  village  lying- 
in  the  Wells  River  \'alley,  and  chartered  on  October  20, 
1729,  though  the  earliest  settlers  were  living  there  a  few 
years  before  that  date.  The  first  child  born  in  the  town  was 
Sally,  daughter  of  Captain  ICdmund  and  Sally  (Wesson) 
Morse,  who  began  her  early  ]dlgrimage  on  September  2, 
1787.  The  father  was  a  native  of  our  town,  and  princi])ally 
through  his  intlueiice  the  name  of  Groton  was  given  to  the 
home  of  his  adoption  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Gieeii 
Mountains.  Wells  River  runs  through  the  townshij)  in  a 
southeasterl}-  diiection,  and  witli  its  trii)utaries  affords  ^ome 
excellent  water-power  along  its  course.  The  stream  rises  in 
Groton  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  empties  into  the 
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Coiuiecticnt  at  White  River  Junction,  a  railway  centre  ol 
.some  importance. 

My  visit  to  the  town  was  made  on  July  26,  1S90,  and  while 
there  I  called  on  the  Honorable  Isaac  Xewton  Hall,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  place,  who 
kindly  took  me  in  his  buggy  through  the  village,  pointing 
out  by  the  way  the  various  objects  of  ])ub]ic  interest.  The 
2\Iethodist  Episcojjal  church,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  vil- 
Jage  street,  had  some  memorial  windows,  of  which  two  had 
inscriptions,  as  follows  :  — 

Capt  •  Edmund  '  Morse 
Born  •  Groton  '  Mass  '  1764 
Died  •  Groton  •  Vt  '  1843 


Sally  •  Morse  '  Hill 
Born  •  17S7 — Died  *  1S64 
The  •  First  '  Person  '  Born  '  in  •  Groton 

Before  leaving  the  place  I  walked  through  the  burying- 
ground  and  examined  some  of  the  epita])hs,  but  none  of  tlie 
names  reminded  me  particularly  of  the  parent  town. 

The  next  town  of  the  name  is  Groton,  Eric  County,  Ohio, 
which  was  settled  about  the  year  1809.  It  was  first  called 
Wheatsborough,  after  a  Mr.  W^heats,  who  originally  owned 
most  of  the  townshi]).  It  lies  in  the  region  known  as  the  Fire 
Lands  of  Ohio,  a  tract  of  half  a  million  acres  given  by  the 
vState  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1792,  to  those  of  her  citizens 
who  had  suffered  losses  from  the  enemy  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Like  many  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  the  town 
took  its  name  from  the  one  in  Connecticut. 

Late  in  the  auturiin  of  18S9  I  lia])pened  to  be  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in  that  city,  of 
which  ex- Piesidcnt  Hayes  was  chairman.  On  telling  him 
incidentally  that  I  ])ro])ose(l  on  my  relurn  homeward  to  stop 
for  a  short  time  at  Grroton,  h'rie  County,  (^hio,  he  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  make  him  a  visit  at  his  home  in  h'remont,  which 
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was  very  near  lu}'  objective  point;  and  he  said  fiirthernir  re 
that  lie  would  accompany  nie  on  my  trip  to  that  town,  wliich 
offer  I  readily  accepted.  On  the  morning  of  Xovembtr  27, 
wc  left  Fremont  by  rail  for  Xorwalk,  the  shire  town  of  Huron 
County, — a  county  in  which  the  township  of  Grcton  formerly 
came, — where  we  alighted,  and  at  once  repaired  to  the  roon:s 
of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society.  Here  we  were  met  by 
several  gentlemen,  prominent  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  His- 
orical  Society,  who  showed  us  many  attentions.  We  had  an 
opportunity  there  to  examine  various  objects  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  that  part  of  the  vState.  'J'hen 
taking  the  cars  again  on  our  return,  wc  proceeded  as  tar  as 
Bellevue,.  where  we  left  the  train.  Here  at  a  li\'ery-stable  w  e 
engaged  a  buggy  and  a  pair  of  liorses,  without  krxwing  ex- 
actly to  what  part  of  tlie  township  I  wished  to  go,  as  I  was 
then  told  there  was  no  village  of  Oroton,  but  orily  scat- 
tered farms  throughout  the  town.  One  man,  howe\'er,  said 
that  there  was  a  place  called  Groton  Centre,  which  seemed  to 
me  both  very  natural  and  familiar,  and  so  thither  we  directed 
our  course.  After  driving  over  very  mudd\-  roads  for  five  or 
six  miles,  we  inquired  at  a  farm-house  the  way  to  Groton 
Centre,  where  we  were  told  that  a  school-house  in  sight,  half 
a  mile  off,  was  the  desired  place.'  There  was  no  village  what- 
ever to  be  seen  in  any  direcl:ion ;  and  the  building  was  the 
public  voting-place,  on  which  account  the  neigli])orhood  re- 
ceived the  name.  The  town  is  entirely  agricultural  •  in  its 
characler,  and  the  land  is  largeh  ])rairie  with  a  rich  soil.  It 
is  small  in  pojnilation,  and  dues  not  contain  even  a  ])Ost-ofrice. 
The  inhabitants  for  their  postal  facilities  de])end  on  Pjellevue 
and  Sandusky,  adjacent  places. 

Another  town  bearing  the  good  name  of  Groton.  whicli  1 
have  visited,  is  the  one  in  Tom])kins  Count}-.  New  Vi^rk 
More  than  eighteen  }'ears  ago  I  found  myself  at  Courlhuul, 
Courtland  County,  New  York,  where  I  had  gone  in  order  to 
see  the  venerable  Mrs.  Sarah  Chaplin  Rockwood.  a  native  ol 
this  town.  She  was  adaughterol  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cha]din. 
the  last  minister  settled  ])>  the  town,  and  at  that  time  she  was 
almost  one  hundred  and  two  \  ear.s  old.     R)y  a  coincidence  she 
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was  Uicn  living  on  Gioton  Avenue,  a  thorouglifare  whicli 
leads  to  Groton,  1'onipkins  Ccjunt}',  a  town  ten  miles  distant. 
Taking  advantage  of  niy  nearness  to  that  place,  on  May  4, 
1887,  1  drove  there  and  was  set  down  at  the  Groton  Hotel, 
where  I  passed  the  night.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  took  a 
stroll  through  the  village,  and  then  called  on  Marvin  Morse 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  and  the  author  of  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  place,  published  in  1868.  The  town 
was  formed  originally,  on  A]:)ril  7,  J817,  from  Locke,  Cayuga 
Count}',  under  the  name  of  Division;  but  during  the  next 
year  this  was  changed  to  Groton,  on  the  })etition  of  the  inha'o- 
itants,  some  of  whom  were  from  Gioton,  Massachusetts,  and 
others  from  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  principal  village  is 
situated  on  Owasco  Inlet,  a  small  stream,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rolling  country  of  great  beauty.  The  population  is 
small,  and  the  business  chiefly  confined  to  a  machine-shop 
and  foundr}-,  several  carriage-sho]xs,  and  the  making  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  town  supports  a  National  Bank 
and  also  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  has  railway  communica- 
tion with  other  places. 

In  all  these  \-isits  to  tlie  several  towns  of  the  same  name,  I 
have  interested  myself  to  learn  the  local  ]n-onunciation  of  the 
word.  I  have  asked  man\'  persons  in  all  ranks  of  life  and 
grades  of  society  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  without  excep- 
tion they  have  given  it  "Graw-ton,"  which  every  "native 
here,  and  to  the  manor  born"  knows  so  well  how  to  prcv 
nounce.  It  lias  never  been  Grow-toii,  or  Cj rot-ton  even,  but 
always  with  a  broad  sound  on  the  first  and  accented  syllable. 
Such  was  the  old  pronunciation  in  Ivngland,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  custom  and  tradition  the  same  has  been  kept  up 
throughout  the  se\-eral  settlements  in  this  country  bearing 
the  name. 

The  latest  town  asj)iring  to  the  honor  of  the  name  of  Gioton 
is  in  Brown  County,  South  Dakota.  It  was  laid  out  about 
twenty-two  years  ago  on  land  ownetl  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  vSt.  Paul  Rail\\a\'  Com])any.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  various  New  Ivngland  names  were  selcleed  by 
the  Comi)any  and  given  to  different  townshij)s  along  the  line. 
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iroi  for  personal  or  I'ndividiial  reasons,  but  because  the}-  were 
short  and  well  sounding,  and  unlike  any  others  in  the  Tciri- 
lory  of  that  period. 

At  some  future  day,  if  my  life  be  spared  lon^  enough,  I 
may  pay  my  respects  to  this  >'oungest  child  of  tlic  name  and 
visit  her  township.     In  that  case  I  will  describe  her  person- 
I^vs^ri  (vcvc-  )*ility  and  plage  her  iu  the  famih-  group  with  her  elder  sisters. 
•^'coQ*:,  //.       J     During  two  centuries  and  a  half,  —  the  long  period  of  time 
"       now  under  consideration,  —  many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  customs  and  manners  of  our  people.    Some  of  these 
are  entirely  forgotten,  and  traces  of  them  are  found  onh'  iu 
the  records  of  the  past  ;  and  1  purpose  to  allude  to  a  few.  Iu 
this  way  a  survival  of  their  knowledge  may  be  k'ept  up,  which, 
will  help  the  present  generation  in  some  degree  to  catch  the 
attitude  of  its  ancestors. 

In  tlui  early  days  of  New  ICngland  marriages  were  per- 
formed by  magistrates  only,  arid  by  other  ofhcers  appointed 
for  that  particular  purpose.  It  was  many  years  before  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
At  a  town  meeting  held  here,  on  December  15,  1669,  the 
selectmen  were  authorized  "to  petition  to  the  [General] 
Court  for  one  to  marry  persons  in  our  town.e";  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  this  time  persons  wishing  to  be  joined  iu 
wedlock  were  obliged  either  to  go  elsewhere  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  intention,  or  else  a  magistrate  or  other  ofhcer  was 
brought  for  the  occasion.  At  that  period  the  populaticui  of 
the  town  was  small,  and  the  m;irriages  were  few  in  number; 
and  before  this  date  on]\-  eight  cou])les  are  found  as  recorded 
of-Gr'oton.  Perhaps  these  marriages  were  solemnized  by  a 
Commissioner  of  vSmall  Causes,  who  was  authorized  ecjually 
with  a  magistrate  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  These  otTicers 
were  em])owered  to  act  in  all  cases  within  the  jurisiliction  of 
a  magistrate,  and  were  iip})iuved,  either  by  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants or  the  County  Courts,  on  the  recjuest  of  an)'  town 
where  there  was  no  resident  magistrate.  They  were  three 
iu  number  in  each  of  such  towns,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
freemen. 
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Another  iiislar.ce  of  a  chaiigL-  in  early  customs  is  found  in 
connection  witli  funerals,  which  fornierl>'  were  conducted 
with  severe  simplicity.  Our  pious  forefatlicrs  were  ojiposcd 
to  all  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  an\-  custom  that  reminded  them 
of  the  Jvnglisli  churcli  met  witli  tlieir  stern  disa])})roval.  And, 
furthermore,  ])ra}-ers  over  a  corpse  were  very  suggestive  of 
those  offered  up  for  the  dead  by  the  Roman  church  ;  and  to 
their  minds  such  ceremonies  savored  strongly  of  heres\'  and 
superstition.  A  body  was  taken  from  the  house  to  the  grave, 
and  interred  without  ceremon\-;  and  no  religious  services 
were  held.  Funeral  prayers  in  Xew  Kngland  were  first  made 
in  the  smaller  towns  before  they  were  in  the  larger  places. 
Their  introduction  into  Jjoston  was  of  so  uncommon  occur- 
rence that  it  caused  some  comment  in  a  newspa])er,  as  the 
following  extract  from  "The  P>oston  \Veekl\-  News-Letter," 
December  31,  1730,  will  show:  — 

^'esLerclay  \vere  Buried  liere  the  remains  of  thai  truly  honourable  & 
devout  Gentlewoman,  I\Irs.  SAKAll  liVl'Il{LJ.),  amidst  the  affectionate 
Respects  »!\:  Lamentations  of  a  numerous  Concourse.  —  Before  carryincj 
out  tlie  Corpse,  a  Funeral  Prayer  was  made,  by  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the 
Old  Church,  to  whose  Communion  she  belouj^'d;  which,  tho'  a  Custom 
in  the  Country-Towns,  is  a  singular  Instance  in  this  place,  but  it's 
wish'd  ma}-  prove  a  leading  Example  to  the  general  Practice  of  so  chris- 
tian »Sc  decent  a  Custom. 

At  a  funeral  the  coflin  was  carried  upon  a  bier  to  the  ]dace 
of  interment  b}'  ])all-bearers,  wlio  from  time  to  time  were  re- 
lieved by  others  walking  at  tlieir  side.  The  bearers  usually 
were  kinsfolk  or  intimate  friends  of  tlie  deceased;  and  they 
were  followed  b}-  tlie  mourners  and  neighbors,  who  walked 
two  by  two.  After  the  burial  the  bier  was  left  standing  o\'er 
the  grave  ready  for  use  when  occasion  should  again  recjuire. 

Two  centinies  ago,  writers  of  ])oetical  comjiositions  in 
memory  of  the  dead  were  more  common  in  New  luigland 
than  they  are  todaw  The\-  ga\-e  utterance  to  their  feelings 
in  a  form  of  verse  known  a^  the  IClegy.  C)ccasionall>-  such  ])ro- 
ductions  were  ])rinted  on  single  sheets,  and  circulated  among 
tlie  friends  of  the  family.    They  were  generally  crude  in  their 


nxjtricar  coii.strucii'on,  but  ihey  afforded  a  certain  tiiid  or  sacZ 
satisfaction  to  the  mourners.  Sometimes  manuscript  copies, 
were  made  from  the  printed  slieet,  and  these,  too>  were  sent, 
round  to  th.c  friends  of  tlic  departed.  An  entry  in  J  ud<^e. 
Sewall's  Diar}',  under  date  of  June  9,  1685,  would  seem  to 
show  that  such  verses  were  sometimes  pinned  or  placed  on. 
the  cof^nn,.  as  in  modern  times  flowers  are  laid  on  the  graves- 
It  is  found  in  tlie  paragraph  describing  the  funeral  of  the. 
Reverend  Thomas  Shepard  a^.  Charleslown,  as  follows  —  "  It 
seems  there  were  some  verses  ;  but  none  pinned  on  the  Herse_ 
Scholars  [from  Harvard  College]  went  before  the  Ilerse " 
fi.82).  The  meaning"  of  the  old  form  "  hcrse  "  is  coffin., 
grave,  tomb,  etc.,  and  the  word  has  its  modern  representative 
in  "hearse,"  a  carriage  for  conveying  tlie  dead  tu  the  grave- 
Many  years  ago  an  old  citizen  of  the  town  told  me  that 
once  he  served  as  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  a  friend  who 
died  in  Sqnannacook  Village  (West  Groton).  It  took  }>lace 
near  midsummer,  in  very  hot  weather  :  and  he  related  how 
the  procession  was  obliged  to  halt  often  in  order  to  gi\'e  a 
rest  to  the  bearers,  who  were  nearly  jnostrated  by  the  heat, 
during  their  long  march. 

Hearses  were  first  introduced  into  Boston  about  17^^'-  ^^^^^^ 
into  Groton  a  few  years  later.  In  the  warrant  for  the  Grotou 
town  meeting  on  April  4,  kSc)3,  Article  No.  7  was 

To  see  if  the  tou  11  will  provide  a  lu-isc   for  the  (o\mi's  use,   and  j;ive 
such  directions  about  the  same  as  tlicy  shall  think  tit. 
t 

In  the  Troceedings  of  that  meeting,  after  Article  Xo.  7.  it 
is  recorded  ;  — 

Voted  that  the  town  will  jjrovide  a  l.'eise  for  the  'I'own's  us'e. 

Voted    and   ehose  James  I'.ra/.er,  Jacob   L.    Parker,  and  josrph 

Sawtell  3'1  a  Committee  .and  directed  them  to  provide  a  decent  lierse  at 
the  Town's  expence. 

From  the  earliest  })eriod  of  our  Colonial  history  training- 
days  were  a])pointed  by  the  General  Court  for  the  drilling 
of  soldiers;  and  at  intervals  the  companies  used  to  come  to- 
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.^^etlier  as  a  re;^linent  ojkI  pxaclise  various  :i.nitar\'  exe'rcise's.. 
From  this  custom  sprang  the  re.c^imcntal  Jiiuster,  so  common 
i)efore  the  \\\ar  of  tlie  Rehcllion. 

During  a  long  time,  and  j^articn larly  in  the  early  part  of 
tlic  nineteenth,  centiir}',  many  sucli  nuisters  were  held,  he rc . 
A  traiiiing-fielcl  often  used  for  the  pur}>c^e  was  tlie  ]jlain. 
.situated  near  the  Holl iiigswortli  Paper-miJls,  a  mile  and  a 
half  northerly  from  the  \'illage.  Sometimes  the}'  were  heltl 
on  the  eastern  ^ide  of  the  road,  and  iit  ctlicr  time-s  -on  th.e 
■westerly  side.  During  my  bo}'hood  inusters  took  ])lace,  twice 
certainly,  on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  hill  on  tlie  .^outh  side 
of  the  ]>ro:jd  Meadow  Road  near  Farmers'  Row  ;  cuul  also, 
once  certainl_y,  in  the  field  l\  ing  southeast  of  Lawrence  Acad- 
em>',  near  where  Powder  House  Road  now  runs. 

Musters  have  been  held  on  land  back  of  the  late  Charles 
Jacol^s's  house,  and  in  tlie  autumn  of  1850,  in  afield  near  the 
dwelling  where  ]?«enjamin  Moors  used  to  li\-e,  close  byjiimes's 
Erook,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  The  last  one  in 
Groton,  or  tlu  neighborhood  even,  took  ])lace  on  v^e})lember 
J 3- 14,  1852,  and  was  held  in  the  soutli  |)art  of  the  town,  ne;ir  the 
line  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  on  its  northerly  side,  some 
distance  east  oi  the  station.  This  was  a  muster  of  the  h'ifth 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantr\-,  and  occurred  while  Mr,  Boutwell 
was  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  I  iememl)er  well 
the  rece})tion  which  he  gave  to  the  officers  on  the  intervening 
evening  at  his  house,  built  during  the  preceding  year. 

Akin  to  the  subject  of  military  matters,  was  a  custom  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  some  ])ai-ts  of  Massachusetts,  and  per- 
hajjs  elsewhere,  of  celebrating  occasionally  the  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  which  falls  on  ()ctober  17. 
Such  a  celebration  was  called  a  "  Cornwallis "  ;  and  it  was 
intended  to  re])]  esent.  in  a  burlescpie  manner,  the  siege  cd  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  of  its  surrender.  The  nio.^t 
prominent  generals  on  each  side  would  be  ])ersonat(.(l ,  while 
the  men  of  the  two  armies  would  wear  wliat  was  su|)p(\sed  to 
be  their  peculiar  uniform.  1  can  recall  now  more  than  one 
sucli  sham  fight  that  took  jdace  in  this  town  during  m\-  boy- 
hood.    In   10  Cushing,  252,  is  to  be  found  a  decisicui  of  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  enjoining  a  tcwn 
treasurer  from  paying  money  that  had  been  ap])ropriatc-d  for 
such  a  celebration. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  in  lii.^  Glossar\-  to  "The  Biglow 
Papers,"  thus  defines  the  word  :  Cornwallis,  a  sort  of  viuslcr 
in  viasquc)  adc ;  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  and  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. It  took  the  place  of  the  old  Guy  Fawkes  procession." 
Speaking  in  the  character  of  Hosea  Biglow,  he  asks. 

Recollect  wLit  fun  we  hed,  you'ii'  I  on'  }v/ry  llollis 

I'p  there  to  Walthani  plain  last  fall,  alont^  o'  the  Cornwalli.^? 

He  further  says  in  a  note:  "i  hait  the  vSiglit  of  a  feller  with 
a  muskit  as  i  du  pi/.n  But  their  is  fun  to  a  cornwallis  I  airit 
agoin'  to  deny  it." 

The  last  Cornwallis  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  canie 
off  about  sixty  years  ago  at  Bepperell ;  and  I  remember  wit- 
nessing it.  Another  Cornwallis  on  a  large  scale  occurred  at 
Clinton  in  the  year  1853,  in  which  nine  uniformed  com]:anics 
of  militia,  including  the  Groton  Artillery,  took  part.  On  this 
occasion  the  burlesque  display,  both  in  numbers  and  details, 
far  outshone  all  former  attempts  of  a  similar  character,  and. 
like  the  song  of  a  swan,  ended  a  custom  that  had  come 
down  from  a  previous  century.  x\t  the  present  day  nothing 
is  left  of  this  quaint  celebration  but  a  faded  memory  and  an 
uncertain  tiadition. 

The  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  brought  with  them  from 
England  a  good  sn])ply  of  seeds  and  stones  of  \-arious  fruits, 
grains,  and  vegetables,  which  weie  dnl\-  j)lanted.  In  lhi>-  w  ax- 
was  begun  the  cultivation  of  ajqdes.  ])ears.  peaches,  jdunis, 
cherries,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  ])eas.  ])otatoes,  hoits. 
currants,  etc.,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  >ears  they  raised 
fair  cro]>s  of  all  these  ])r(nlucts. 

As  early  as  1660  all  inn  luddeis  and  ta vern-kee]iers  were 
re(iuired  to  ha\-e  a  license  in  <M-der  to  be  allowed  to  carr\-  on 
their  business  ;  and  the\-  were  obliged  to  be  ap])robated  b\-  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  and  t(^  be  licensed  by  the  County 
Court.     At  the  same  time  a  lestriction  was  j)lacetl  on  makers 
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of  cider,  who  were  not  allowed  to  sell  by  retail,  except  under 
certain  conditions  ;  "  and  that  it  be  ouly  to  masters  of  families 
of  good  and  honest  report,  of  persons  going  to  Sea,  and  they 
suffer  not  any  person  to  drink  the  same  in  their  houses,  cel- 
lars or  yards."  This  reference,  found  in  "The  Book  of  the 
General  Lawes  and  Libertyes"  (Cambridge,  1660),  shows 
that  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  the  pro- 
hibitory principle  was  recognized  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  modern  idea.  The  reference 
shows  furthermore  that  cider  was  made  b}'  the  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  Few  persons  of  the  rising  geiieration  are  aware 
of  the  great  quantities  of  cider  made  fifty  or  se\'enty-fi ve 
years  ago  on  almost  every  farm  in  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity. I  am  placing  the  estimate  within  moderate  bounds  when 
J  say  that  ever\-  good-sized  farm  in  Groton  liad  an  aj^ple  or- 
chard and  a  cider- mill  on  the  premises.  Many  a  farmer 
would  make  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirty  barrels  of  cider 
for  home  use,  besides  what  he  would  sell  elsewhere  or  make 
into  vinegar;  and  this  large  stock  was  ke])t  in  the  cellar. 
There  are  now  in  this  audience  men  and  women  who  remem- 
ber how  years  ago  the}'  used  to  suck  sweet  cider  through  a 
long  rye  straw,  as  it  ran  from  the  press.  At  such  times  the 
children  were  often  as  thick  as  honey-l>ees  round  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  hogshead  of  molasses  in  summer  time. 

Many  plants  were  brought  to  New  England  originally  from 
other  countries  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  and  nuany  were 
introduced  by  cliance.  Some  have  multiplied  so  rapidly 
and  gr€  wn  so  plentifully  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside, 
that  they  are  now  cojisidered  common  weeds.  \W)rmwood, 
tansy,  chamomile,  yarrow,  dandelion,  burdock,  jilantain, 
catnip,  and  mint  all  came  here  by  in\})()rtation.  These  exotic 
plants  made  their  way  into  the  interior,  as  fast  as  civilization 
extended  in  that  direction  ;  though  in  some  instances  the 
seeds  ma}-  have  been  carried  by  lurtls  in  their  llight. 

Dr.  William  Douglass,  in  "A  Summary,  Historical  and 
Political,  of  the  hrst  IManting,  ])rogressive  Improvements, 
and   })resent   State    of    tlie    British    Settlements   in  North 
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America,"  published  at  Boston  (Volume  I.  in  the  }-ear  1749, 
and  Volume  II.  in  1753),  says:  — 

Near  Boston  and  other  great  To\\  us,  some  Field  Plants  which  accident- 
ally have  V)een  imported  from  Europe,  spread  much,  and  are  a  great 
Nuasauce  in  Pastures,  ...  at  present  they  have  spread  Inland  from 
Boston,  about  30  INIiles  (II,  207). 

According  to  this  statement,  the  pioneers  of  some  of  these 
foreign  plants  or  weeds  had  already  reached  the  township  of 
Groton  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr. 
Douglass  gives  another  fact  about  the  town  which  may  be 
worthy  of  preservation,  as  follows:  — 

There  are  some  actual  Surveys  of  Extents  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
in  Oblivion;  as  for  Instance,  from  J\/crt  i)iuu'k  River  due  West  to  Groton 
Meeting-House  are  12  miles;  from  Groton  Meetiug-House  (as  surveyed 
b}^  Co^.  Stoddard,  Major  Fulhain,  and  Mr.  Dii'it^ht,  by  Order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly)  to  Northfield  IVIeeting-House  W.  16  d.  X.  by  Compass  are 
41  IMiles  and  half  (I.  425  vott'). 

Such  surveys,  as  those  given  in  this  extract,  were  of  more 
interest  to  the  public,  before  the  days  of  railroads,  tlian  they 
are  now;  but,  as  the  author  says,  they  "  ought  not  to  be  lost 
in  Oblivion." 

The  greatest  advance  in  social  and  moral  life  dui  ing  the 
last  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Soon  after  the  period  of  the  Revolution  there 
arose  an  aljuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  perhaps  induced  in  part 
by  the  return  home  of  young  men  from  the  army,  \s  ho  w  hile 
•absent  had  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  There 
was  no  public  occasion,  from  a  wedding  to  a  funeral,  or  from 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  to  the  raising  of  a  house  c^r  barn, 
when  rum  in  many  of  its  Protean  shapes  was  not  given  out.  It 
was  set  on  the  festive  sideboard,  and  used  freely  both  by  the 
old  and  young;  and  somcti  mes  even  the  pastor  of  tlie  ch  u  rch 
yielded  to  the  insidious  seduction  of  the  stimuhant.  Licjuois 
were  sold  at  retail  at  most  of  the  trading  shops  in  town,  and 
at  the  three  taverns  in  the  vilhige.  The  late  ICli/.ur  Wright, 
an  eminent  statistician,  and  neai  1>- eight\-  years  ago  a  resident 
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ui  Groton,  once  told  ine  in  writing  that,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  by  hiiu  at  that  period,  the  amount  of  New  Eng- 
land rum  sold  here  in  one  year  was  somewhat  over  28,000 
gallons.  This  was  not  a  guess  on  his  part,  but  was  taken 
from  the  books  of  dealers  in  the  fluid,  who  had  kindly  com- 
plied with  his  request  for  the  amount  of  their  sales  during 
the  previous  year.     We  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  specimen. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  huge  department  stores  in 
tlie  large  cities  are  a  modern  institution,  so  far  as  the}'  relate 
to  the  variet}-  of  articles  sold  ;  but  in  this  respect  tliey  are  only 
an  imitation  of  the  old-time  country  store.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
average  trading  shop  kipt  about  everything  that  was  sold, 
from  a  pin  to  a  plougii,  from  silks  and  satins  to  stoves  and 
shovels;  and  from  tea  and  coffee  to  tin  dippers  and  cotton  drill- 
ing, flour,  all  kinds  of  dry  goods  and  groceries,  molasses, 
raisins, bricks,  cheese,  hats,  nails,  sperm  oil,  grindstones,  boots 
and  shoes,  drugs  and  medicines,  to  say  nothing  of  a  supply  of 
confectioner}'  for  the  children;  besides  a  daily  barter  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  articles  for  fresh  eggs  and  butter.  The 
traders  were  omniverous  in  their  dealings,  and  they  kept  on 
liand  nearly  everything  that  was  asked  for  by  the  customers. 
In  this  respecl  they  have  set  an  example  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  department  stores,  who  offer  for  sale  an  equalh'  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  goods. 

Within  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  perhaps  the 
most  useful  invention  given  to  mankind,  certainly  one  very 
widely  used,  has  been  the  common  friction  match.  Appar- 
ently it  is  so  trilling  and  inconspicuous  that  among  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. This  little  article  is  so  chcaj)  that  no  hovel  or  ham- 
let throughout  Christendom  is  ever  without  it,  and  yet  so 
useful  that  it  is  found  in  every  house  or  mansion,  no  matter 
how  palatial,  and  in  every  vessel  that  sails  the  sea.  Bunches 
of  matches  are  made  by  the  millions  and  millions,  and  broad 
acres  of  forests  are  cut  down  each  year  to  sujqdy  th.e  wood  ; 
and  in  every  home  they  are  used  without  regard  to  waste  or 
economy.  "No  correct  statistics  of  match  making  can  be 
given,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  six  matches  a  day  for  each 
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individual  of  the  po]nilatioii  of  Europe  aud  North  America 
is  the  average  consumption."  (The  American  Cyclopaedia, 
New  York,  18S3.)  Perhaps  no  other  invention  of  the  la-t 
century  comes  so  nearly  in  touch  with  the  family  and  house- 
hold in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  as  this  necessity  of 
domestic  life. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  in  some  detail  as  the  friction 
match  has  had  such  a  close  connection  with  country  life  in 
New  England,  as  elsewhere.  In  early  days  when  fire  was 
kept  on  the  domestic  hearth,  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  by  covering  u])  live  coals  with  ashes,  sometimes 
from  one  cause  or  another  it  would  go  out;  and  then  it  was 
necessary  to  visit  a  neighbor  to  "borrow  lire,"  as  the  ex- 
pression was.  If  the  distance  was  short,  live  coals  might  be 
brought  on  a  shovel;  but  if  too  far,  a  lighted  candle  could 
be  carried  in  a  tin  lantern  and  furnish  the  needed  flame. 
Often  a  flint-and-steel  was  used  for  striking  fire,  Init  some- 
times even  this  useful  article  was  wanting.  I  have  heard  of 
instances  where  a  man  would  fire  off  a  gun  into  a  wad  of  tow 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  get  the  desired  spark  to  start  the 
blaze. 

Another  invention,  which  has  come  into  general  use  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  and  has  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  is  Morse's  electric  telegraph.  In  the  sending  of  mes- 
sages it  practically  annihilates  space,  and  has  worked  wonders 
in  science  and  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  By  means  of 
it  the  words  of  Puck  become  a  reality  when  he  says  : 

I  '11  put  a  2;ir(lK'  round  about  the  ICartli 
In  forty  minutes. 

If  the  ocean  telegraph  had  been  in  operation  at  that  time, 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  January  S,  18 15,  would  not 
have  been  fought.  It  took  place  a  fortnight  alter  the 
treaty  of  ])eace  had  been  signed  at  CThent,  though  tlie  tidings 
of  the  treaty  were  not  received  in  this  country  until  a  month 
after  the  acti(.)n.  Thv  chances  nre  that  Aiuhew  Jackson 
would  never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States  if  he 
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3iad  nut  gained  thalLattle  ;  nor  would  Martin  Van  Burenliave 
succeeded  to  the  same  higli  office  if  as  Secretary  of  State  or 
as  Vice-President  he  liad  not  been  as.-ociated  with  Jackson. 
This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  iniluence  whicl:  the 
telegraph  ma}-  have  on  liuman  affairs. 

Little  short  of  fift\'  years  ago  I  spent  an.  evening  with  Pro- 
iessor  Morse  at  his  rooms  in  Paris,  and  lie  told  me  a  thrilling 
tale  of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  his  great  discovery 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  sending  of  messages  ; 
and  how  the  thought  first  came  to  him  many  years  before, 
when  in  a  packet  ship  on  the  voyage  from  Havre  to  Xew 
York.  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did  not  then  write  down 
at  once  my  recollections  of  the  visit,  ^^•hile  they  were  fresh  in 
my  memor}-;  but  unfortunately  I  did  not  do  so. 

A  telegraph  office  in  this  village  was  opened  on  Saturday. 
March  20,  1880,  and  the  first  message  along  its  wires  was 
.sent  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  The  oflice  was  in  the 
railway  station,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  telephone  office  here  was  first  o])ened  on  Friday,  A])ril 
29,  1881,  in  the  building  at  the  south  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Station  Avenue,  where  it  still  remains  ;  and  tliere  are 
now  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  subscribers. 

By  the  side  of  the  investigations  connected  with  this  ad- 
dress  I  am  reminded  that  the  First  Parish  Meeting-house  is 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  During  one  half  of  this 
period  it  was  the  only  designated  place  of  worship  wilhin  the 
limits  of  the  town  ;  and  for  these  seventy-five  years  it  was  the 
centre  .of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  From  its  walls  went 
forth  all  the  efforts  that  made  for  the  highest  and  noblest 
activities  of  human  nature.  It  was  the  fourth  meeting-house 
used  by  the  town,  and  stands  011  the  site  of  the  third  building, 
a  spot  which  was  by  no  means  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
town  when  that  structure  was  built  ;  and  the  usual  contro- 
versy then  took  place  over  the  site.  It  was  begun  in  17  14, 
and  was  two  \-ears  in  i)rocess  of  building.  In  early  times  there 
was  always  much  contention  in  regard  to  the  local  position  of 
the  house,  some  wanting  it  ])Ut  in  one  jdace,  and  others  in 
another,  according  to  the  convenience  of  their  respective 
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families'.  Mr.  Hutler,  m  his  History  of  Groton,  says  :  But 
the  momentous  affairs  of  ck-ciding  upon  a  spot  on  which  to 
set  a  public  building,  and  choosing  and  settling  a  minister, 
are  not  usually  accomplished  without  much  strife  and  con- 
tention, and  are  sometimes  attended  with  long  and  furious, 
quarrels  and  expensi%'e  lawsuits"  (page  306).  The  Rever- 
end Joseph  Ivmerson,  the  first  minister  of  Groton  West  Par- 
ish, now  known  as  Pepperell,  explains  the  cause  thus  :  "It 
hath  been  observed  that  some  of  the  hottest  contentions  in  this 
land  hath  Ijeen  about  settling  of  ministers  and  building  meet- 
ing-houses ;  and  what  is  the  reason?  The  devil  is  a  great 
enemy  to  settling  ministers  and  building  meeting-houses ; 
wherefore  he  sets  on  his  own  children  to  work  and  nmke 
difficulties,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  stirs  up  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  children,  of  God  in  some  way  to  oppose  or  ob- 
struct so  good  a  work." 

With  no  desire  to  dispute  Mr.  Kmerson's  theory  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  I  think  that  the  present  generation  would 
hardly  accept  this  explanation  as  the  correct  one. 

For  some  months,  perhaps  for  one  or  two  years,  before  the 
present  house  of  worship  was  built,  the  question  of  a  new^ 
structure  was  considered  and  discussed  at  town-meetings.  It 
was  then  in  the  air,  and  finally  the  matter  took  concrete 
shape.  On  May  6,  1754,  the  town  made  definite  plans  for  a 
raising  of  the  frame  ;  and  on  such  occasions  at  that  period  of 
time  rum  was  supposed  to  be  needed,  not  only  to  bring  to- 
gether a  crowd  to  help  along  the  work,  but  also  to  give 
strength  to  the  workers.  At  that  meeting  the  following  vote 
was  passed  :  — 

at  a  Legal  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  at  Groton  qualleyfied 
by  Law  for  voting  in  Town  affairs  assembled  chose  Cap'  ban- 
croft  moderator  for  s"^  meeting 

The  (juestion  was  i)ut  which  way  they  would  face  the  meet- 
inghouse and  the  major  vote  was  for  facing  s'  house  to  the 
west. 

Voted  that  The  meeting  house  Com"^  prouide  one  hogs- 
head of  Rum  one  Loaf  of  white  Shugar  one  quarter  of  a  hun- 
dred of  brown  vShugar  als(3  voted  that  Deacon  Stone  Deacon 
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farwell  Lt  Isaac  woods  benje  Stone  Lt  John  Woodb  Cajv  SanV 
Tarbell  Amos  Lawrence  Ensign  Obadiah  Parker  Cap'  ban- 
croft  be  a  Com'"  and  to  prouide  \'i(5iuals  and  Drink  for  a  liuu- 
<]red  men  and  If  the  people  Dont  subscribe  among  them  the 
Com"^  to  purclias  the  Remainder  up  on  the  Towns  Cost. 

Voted  that  The  Com'^"  that  Got  tlie  Timber  for  The  meet- 
ing house  liaue  Liberty  with  such  as  shall  subscribe  thear  to 
to  build  a  porch  at  the  front  Dore  of  the  meeting  house  up  on 
their  own  Cost 

Then  voted  that  the  Select  men  prouide  some  conuiant 
place  to  meet  in  upon  the  Sabbatli  Till  further  order. 

According  to  Joseph  Farwell's  note-book  the  raising  took 
place  on  May  22,  1754, — which  driy  fell  on  Wednesday,— 
and  lasted  until  vSaturdaj-,  May  25.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  these  three  days  no  accident  Jiappened  on  account  of 
the  liquid  stimulant.  Probably  the  work  of  the  building  was 
pushed  with  all  the  speed  then  possible  and  available;  and. 
probabl}'  too,  it  was  used  for  worship  long  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. During  this  period  of  interruption  in  the  public  ser- 
vices it  is  very  likely  that  the  vSunday  meetings  were  held  at 
the  house  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  who  then  lived 
on  the  site  of  the  High  School  building. 

According  to  Farwell's  note-book,  on  August  iS,  1754. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson  became  a  ujcmljcr  of  the  church,  the 
first  person  so  admitted  in  the  new  meeting-house.  She  was 
the  widow  of  James  Dickinson,  who  died  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  grave-j-ard.  According  to 
the  same  autlu^rity,  tlie  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Sup])er  was 
administered  in  the  new  building  for  the  first  time  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1754. 

The  early  settlers  did  not  believe  much  in  outward  cere- 
mony; and  the  new  meeting-house  was  nc\-er  formally  dedi- 
cated by  a  s])ecial  service.  Perhaj)s,  when  the  house  was 
first  opened  for  worshi]").  Mr.  Trowbridge  preached  a  sermon 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion  ;  and  very  likely  in  his  i)rayei 
he  made  some  allusion  to  tlie  event.  We  are  told  that  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth   much.    The  homage 
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pafd  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe  each  Suiidaj-,  both  by  the 
pulpit  and  the  pews,  would  consecrate  any  such  structure  to 
its  high  purpose.  Simple  in  their  religiuius  faiths  the  wor- 
shippers had  no  use  for  ecclesiastical  forms.  Not  alone  bv- 
their  words,  but  by  their  thoughts,  they  dedicated  the  meet- 
ing-house. Sometimes  words  not  spoken  have  more  mean- 
ing than  those  wliich  arc  uttered. 

The  Common,  in  front  of  the  present  meeting-house,  was  a 
■place  closely  connected  with  the  life  of  the  town.  Here  at 
an  early  period  the  two  militia  companies  used  to  meet  and 
drill  at  regular  times,  known  as  training-days.  On  the  Com- 
nvon  the  two  companies  of  minute-men  rallied  oif  the  morning 
of  that  eventful  nineteenth  of  April,  and  received  their 
ammunition  from  the  town's  stock,  which  was  stored  in  the 
Powder-.House  near  by.  Here  they  took  farewell  of  friends 
and  families,  knowing  full  well  the  responsible  duties  that 
rested  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  dangers  that  tlireatened 
them.  These  men  marched  hence  on  that  memorable  day  as 
British  subjects,  but  they  came  back  as  independent  citizens 
who  never  knew  again  the  authority  of  a  king. 

In  that  house  Mr.  Dana,  a  young  and  rising  lawyer  of 
Groton,  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  General  Washington,  which 
was  delivered  on  vSaturday,  February  22,  1800,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  death.  The  military  companies  of  the  town  attend- 
ed the  exercises.  Miss  Elizabeth  Farnsworth  (1791-18S4) 
as  a  little  girl  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Capell)  Gilson  (i 793-1 890),  rememl)ered  the  event,  though 
not  present  at  the  exercises ;  and  they  l)oth  gave  me  tlieir 
faint  recollections  of  the  day. 

The  meeting-house  was  remodelled  in  the  year  1839,  when 
it  was  partially  turned  round,  and  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing made  the  front,  facing  the  west,  as  it  now  stands.  For- 
merly the  road  to  the  east  part  of  the  town  went  diagonally 
across  the  Common,  and  passed  down  the  hill  to  the  south  of 
the  meeting-house;  ami  there  was  no  highway  on  the  north 
side.  Before  this  change  in  llie  building  was  made,  the  town- 
meetings  were  always  held  in  the  bod>-  of  the  house;  and  the 
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voting  was  done  in  front  of  the  puljjit.  In  my  mintPs  eye  I 
can  see  now  the  old  pulpit,  witii  the  sounding-board  hani;- 
ini^  overliead. 

The  to\vn-cloc-k  in  the  steeple,  s(j  familiar  to  e\'ery  n:an. 
Avoman,  ajid  child  in  Groton,  u-as  made  b\-  James  Ridg\va\-, 
.and  placed  in  the  tower  some  time  during  llie  s])ring  of  iSu^j 
It  was  paid  for  in  ])art.  by  the  town,  and  in  pari  by  private 
.subscription.  Mr.  Ridgway  was  a  silversmith  and  a  clock- 
maker,  who  during  the  war  with  ICngland  (1S12-1015)  car- 
ried on  a  large  business  in  this  neighliorhood .  He  afterward 
removed  to  Keene,  New  Ha.n])S]Hre.  where  he  li\'ed  foi'  many 
vears.  His  shop  was  situated  on  Main  street,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Grolon  Inn,  but  it  disappeared  a  long  time  ago. 

The  bell  of  the  meeting-house  was  cast  in  the  \'ear  iSiu  hy 
Revere  and  v'^on.  Boston,  and,  according  to  the  iriScription. 
weighs  1 1  28  ])Ounds. 

On  this  inte rest i Jig  occasion  we  are  all  glad  to  have  present 
with  us  the  \'enerable  Zara  Patch,  a  nati\'e  of  Groton  and  tl:c 
oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town.  His  ancestr>-  in  be.th  branches 
of  the  famil}-  runs  back  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  settle^- 
meiit.  and  in  liis  ]:)erson  is  represented  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  old  Groton  stock;  and  we  wcdcoine  him  at  this  time.  He 
is  the  last  survi\-or  of  nineteen  citizens  who  signed  the  call 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  Ri-centennial  annix'ersary ,  on 
October  31,  1S55,  which  was  issued  in  the  ]>receding  Ma>-. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  town  had  a  celebration  of  the  two-, 
hundredth  anniversar}-  of  its  settleir.ent.  .similar  to  the  one 
we  are  now  ludding.  On  that  occasion  Ciovernor  Ijoutwell 
was  President  of  the  day,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  Puck- 
minster  Fuller,  a  younger  brother  of  Margaret  }'uller.  —  of  a 
famil}'  once  resident  hei'e,  -niade  the  historical  adtliess, 
which  was  delivered  in  tlie  Congregatior.a.  1  Meeting-h(>use. 
Colonel  Ivusebius  v'si]sb\-  Clark,  wlio  Ic^t  his  life  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  at  Winchester.  \'irginia.  on  October  17. 
KS64.  wa>  the  Child  Maislial.  Of  his  six  aids  on  that  da\- 
John  Warren  Parker  and  my.-^ell  aie  the  ."^ole  .survixans.  and 
the  (nil>-  re'presentati ve>  of  tln)Se  who  had  an  ntlicial  connec- 
tion with  the  exercises;  and  now  wt  are  left  the  last  two  leaves 
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on  the  brancli.  At  tliat  celebration  Mr.  Parker  was  al^o  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements;  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see 
him  present  on  this  occasion. 

Groton  is  a  small  town,  bnt  there  are  those  wlio  love  her 
and  cherish  her  good  name  and  fame.  She  has  been  the 
mother  of  many  a  In'ave  son  and  many  a  fair  daughter,  duti- 
ful children  who  through  generations  "arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed."  She  is  tlie  Mount  Zion  of  a  large  household.  Of 
her  numerous  famih  ,  from  the  nursling  to  the  aged,  by  her 
example  she  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  them  useful  citizens 
and  worthy  members  of  society.  In  former  years  she  was 
relatively  a  much  more  important  town  than  she  is  now.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  national  census  in  ijyo,  in  population 
Groton  v»'as  tlie  second  town  in  Middlesex  Count}',  Camljridge 
alone  surpassing  it.  In  order  to  learn  the  true  value  of  some 
communities,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  their 
proper  rank,  the\' should  be  weighed  and  not  counted;  and 
by  this  standard  it  would  be  found  that  the  town  has  not 
been  lessened  even  in  relative  importance.  I>igness  and  great- 
ness are  not  synonymous  words,  and  in  their  meaning  there 
is  m.uch  difference  between  them.  In  all  our  thoughts  and 
deeds,  let  us  do  as  well  Ijy  the  town  as  she  has  done  by  us. 

Fellow  Townsmen  and  Neighbors,  —  the  stint  \ou  set  me 
is  now  done.  On  my  part  it  has  proved  to  be  not  a  task,  but 
a  labor  of  love.  If  anything  that  I  may  have  said  should 
spur  others  to  study  the  histor\-  of  an  old  town  that  was  ty})i- 
cal  *.f  life  among  plain  folk  in  the  early  da>  s  of  New  ICng- 
land,  and  one  that  has  left  an  honorable  record  during  the 
various  periods  of  its  existence,  my  aim  will  have  been 
reached. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Na))ic  of  Cr()f(>}i. 

I  AM  indcljtccl  to  llie  couilcsy  of  Dr.  ]-M\v:ml  Mu>s<.y 
}Iait\VL'll  for'ilie  followiiiL;  ]>aiKi'  (jii  llic  orii;ir.  of  tlii-  name 
of  Groton.  From  any  oilier  source  I  could  not  have  obtained 
such  a  .scholarl>-  e.ssa>'  on  the  subject  ;  and  it  places  me  under 
^reat  oblii^alioiis  to  him.  Dr.  Hartwell  ])assed  his  bo\-hood 
in  l^iltleton,  where  his  father's  family  belonged:  and  he  fitted 
for  college  niostl\-  at  Lawrence  Ac  ailem\-.  so  tliat  he  has  in- 
herited an  historical  interest  in  the  neighburhood. 

Statistics  1  )i  rAkT.MKST. 
lioston,  jvily  y,  1905. 

Hon.  S\MiKi-  A.  Gui;);n,  hihruiiaii. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Di:.VK  1)K.  Gkkkn", — What  follows  contains  the  gist  of  my  uolcs  on 
Groton.  l  ui  the  sakt-  of  conciseness  anfl  brevity,  I  forbear  (i)  from  (ully 
describiii^r  the  sources  wlience  niy  citations  are  derived,  and  (2)  from 
quotation  of  authorities  rei^ardin^'  the  linguistic  affinities  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  word  Groton.  However,  I  may  say  that  I  can  supj-vort 
every  statement  by  documentary  evidence  that  seems  conclusive  to  me. 

Groton  occurs  as  a  place  name  both  in  Ivnj^land  and  the  I'nited 
States.  Groton  in  Ilnvjland,  which  is  situated  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
appears  to  be  a  small  ])arish  of  some  15^  acres,  of  which  39  are  in  com- 
mon. The  "  Dictionnaire  des  Hureaux  de  Poste  "  published  at  Hcruc  in 
1S95,  ^ives  six  post  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  having 
the  name  of  (yroton.  Two  of  them,  vi/.,  Groton,  Ma-^-^achusclts,  and 
Groton,  Connecticut,  dale  from  Colonial  limes,  i.  e.,  from  1655  and  1705 
respcctivel\-,  au'l  numhered  amon^  their  original  jjranlees  or  proprietors 
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niernbcrs  ofilic  Winilirop  family  whose  ancestral  seal  xsas  Groion  in  ilif 
Bahenberi^  Hundred,  Couniy  Sr.ffolk,  Hn^land,  whence  it  is  reasonable  to* 
suppose  all  Grotons  in  this  cmmtry  have  derived  their  name.  Amonn 
them  Circion,  Mas«>.,  is  the  most  ancient.  The  name  (spelt  Groafiii)  ap- 
pears in  a  vote  of  the  (iencral  Court  dated  May  29,  1655,  to  prant  a  new 
p^lantation  at  ^etapa^Ma^:^  to  .Mr.  Deane  Winthro^)  and  others.  In  later 
records  of  tlu-  General  Court,  e.  May  26,  165S,  the  form  C'roft'ii  ap- 
pears; and  in  the  same  records  under  date  of  N'ovemher  12,  1659,  both 
Groten  and  (i .oatcu  appear. 

The  Manor  of  Grolon  in  Ilabenberii  Hundred  in  the  Libeily  of  St.  VA- 
nuiud  and  the  County  of  Suffolk,  ICni^land,  according  to  the  Domesdav 
]Io(jk  i  i')SM  tjj]ou'.;ed  to  the  Abbey  of  Kury  of  St.  l%dmund's  in  the  time 
of  Ixlward  t!ic  Confessor  (1042-1065).  In  15 44  the  request  of  Adam  Wyn- 
tliorpe  to  purchase  "  the  h'arm  of  the  Manor  of  (iroton  (Suffolk)  late  of 
the  Monastery  of  lUiry  St  iMimund's"  was  i^rante«I  by  Henry  \'I11.  (inlt» 
whose  hands  it  had  come  when  tlie  monasteries  were  suppressed^  for  the 
sum  of  /"40S.  ifes.  3d.  Governor  John  Winlhroj).  ;;randson  of  Adam 
W  ynUiorpo,  was  IvOvd  of  the  Mancjr  of  Grolon  iu  161S.  In  1630  or  1631 
ho  sold  Ills  interest  therein  for  /.'4.2i»cv  \  find  the  uanie  of  (his  manor 
spelt  variously  at  diflereiil  times  as  follows: 

1.  Grot<->/(/  (a)   in  I)()iiie>day  llook  in 

(1))  iu  Jocelin  do  ilrakeloud 's  Chronicle  iu  1200. 
((.)  ill  the  Hundred  Rolls  in  1277. 

2.  Grot'V/r  (a)   ill  joe  de  lUakelond  about  i2uo. 

(b)   iu  I  lie  Pat.-nt  Rolls,  1291  and  129S. 

3.  Grot(;^/<?  in  |oc.  de  lirakelond  about  I2»x>. 

4.  (irotc>;/r  (a)  in  Joe.  de  Urakeloml  about  1200. 

(b)   ill  the  I'ateni  Koi;-  ni  1.12'v 

(r)   in  ])ui;dale's  citation  of  a  Ms.  of  1533. 

5.  C  olon    (a)   iu  Dui^dale's  citation  of  a  Ms.  of  14th  Century. 

(b)   ill  Kectirds  of  the  Aui^nieiitation  (Mhce.  1541  an<i  I54J- 

Jocelin  de  lirakelond  was  a  monk  of  I'.ury  St.  ICdmund's  who,  us  Chap- 
lain of  t  he  .Abbot,  wrote  the  Chr«»nicle  which  bears  his  name.  It  coveis 
the  period  1173-1203,  i.e.,  the  incumbency  of  Abbot  Snmson.  The  frc- 
qui-nt  mention  of  Grolon  in  lhi>  Chronicle,  written  ju>t  al  the  bei^innmv: 
of  llie  thirteenth  century,  may  l)e  accountetl  for  by  the  fact  that  the  .Ab- 
bey and  certain  claimants  named  dc  Coketield  had  «  law-Nuil  over  lands 
at  Grolon. 

Since  1511  Grolon  appears  to  have  been  the  form  of  tlie  n.«me  of  the 
Kn.ulish  ni.mor,  parish  or  hamlei.  It  may  be  remarked:  (1)  that  "  dv 
Grotena  "  is  found  a-,  a  \»ersoiial  name  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  1297;  and 
*' de  Groltou  •'  in  the  Scotch  Rolls.  1327;  while  n  ltoIdiii>;  iinnud  Grot- 
ton,  "  late  ()f  the  Monastery  of  Delacres  in  Staffordshiie  "  is  mentioned 
in  the  recoids  of  the  Augmentation  OlTice,  1547;  flnd  Grotton,  a  railway 
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slati<jn  in  I^aucashirc,  is  iiUMit ioia-d  in  a  "Coinprchcn*;ivL-  Ga/cttciT  of 
liiii^land  and  Wales,"  a  recent  hul  undated  work. 

The  J^atini/.ed  in  "  Grotcna  "  and  "  » froteuani  "  of  the  Doincs^lay  Hook 
^ive  rise  to  the  sn^^jestion  t'.iat  Gioicu  has  the  force  of  an  adjective 
(intranin^  gravelly,  J^ritty,  stony  or  sai:«ly),  whicli  served  to  cliaracteri/e 
a  tract  of  land,  or  perhaps  a  hill,  a  pit,  a  hanj,  or  a  ton.  I  take  i^rot  to 
be  one  fornioflhe  Old  luij^lish  ^reot,  j^rut  (Middle  Knj^Hsh.  vi^eet,  j^ret, 
and  Modern  l''nLili>h,  j^ril)  meanin'^  j^ravel. 

The  followins^  is  a  s-^ries  of  forms  in  which  vari;intb  of  s^n'ot  seem  to 
liave  adjectival  force: 

(1)  (jrcol(t)i  edesces  h>nd  relr.tinj^  to  land  in  Kent  in  a  charter  dated  Sj2. 

Possibly  .i,''/'t'c/t///  may  stand  Un  i^rrntnii ,  nieanin^  Iji^. 

(2)  (7;rA';/linkes,  in  Hampshire,  in  a  land  charter  of  cy6^j. 

(5)  r/;'t////dun   (later  Oreiton   in   Dorsetshire),  mentioned   in  a  charter 
of  1019. 

())  ('tc  tr)i\io\\c,  the  name  of  (Tn  tna  in  Scoll.ind,  in  13;6. 

(5)  6; /V/;/ti:ne,  a  manor  \\\  Shr<njshire,  iJomesdav  IU»ok,  10.S6. 

(6)  (/ra/t  /iiuw  (?)  ,  a  lu.mor  in  Herkshire,  Domesday  liook,  10S6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  f(jrni  Oreotfr//  may  he  the  dative  plural  of  ^reot 
(for  <<rcot/<'/-'/  ?)  used  in  a  locative  sense  "at  t  he  ;^ravels, "  since  Cfii:r/tt/ 
and  (^"r<r:  rA'/ occur  as  place  n;'.mes  in  Domesday  Hook  and  6' rflir//  oc- 
curs in  the  lluiulved  l\oll<,  temp.  J-'.dw.  1. 

The  follo\\in'L;  scheme,  derived  from  various  standrnd  lexicons,  exhib- 
its the  ely moloL^ical  aflinities  of  Oreot  (vjrit). 

0/i/                             Middle  Modern 

Sixxon    Ciriot,  t^riet,         cf.  lln-lish  and  tier-  cf.   l-in^lish,  Oernj.»n 

j^^reot,                                     man,  and  Norse. 

J'.u^lish    (ireot,  ^rul,       ( Treo',,  ( ireet,  vjrit,  v^ryt,  (»rit,  ijiol,  i^joul. 

f^Mot       .  K>ft, 

///t,'^//  Ccrriau  (irio/,  Ories/,  Ories,  C.iuse.  Grans. 
Sorsc  : 

Icflaiidic  Orjot  (-riot),   Orjot,  Orjol,  (;ryttn. 
Danish  and 

iVt?;Tir^''/(///  Grjut,        G»rjol,   Gryl(e),  Gruus,  Grus.  Grytt n. 

Swedish  Grus,  Grytt. 
Old  Frisidti  >^ret. 
Low  Gcnnau  prott. 

Grol  iox  y  reol,  appears  to  be  an  old  and  rather  rare  ft)ini.  It  should 
be  stated  that  Hritir.h  place  (and  j»ersonal)  names  having:  Grei  arc  much 
more  numerous  than  those  haviu^j  uioi  iu  the  first  syllable.    Greltou  is 
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the  name  of  several  manors  mcnlioiied  in  I-)omcsday,  e.  the  present 
Giilon  (formerly  called  Gritlon)  (cf.  (Virion  College),  near  CamLridj^e 
(Cambs.)  and  Grelloii  in  Norlhumptonshire,  still  called  Gretion.  Tlie 
last  was  Grettou  ({^ryliune  in  1060),  Grctun  in  k»86,  Gretton  in  1277, 
1678,  and  1895. 

Other  forms  Ijcsides  Gretton  are:  Gret-fi  -  Gritwatcr,  a  stream  in  Cum- 
berland, cf.Greta-mar>c(  ^  Grit-water-mar.sh?),  821;  Greta-bridge  ^-Grit- 
water  hrid;^e,  Gret-ford,  Gret-hani.  Gret-land,  Grel-\sc!l.  Soulhey,  the 
poet,  lived  at  Greta  Hall. 

Greta  river  in  Cumberland  had  its  counter j>ari  in  (!rj6td,  in  the  ele\cnth 
century  in  Iceland,  translated  Gritwater  by  iJasenl  in  "  The  Huint 
Nial.''  (jryttnlxikki  Gravel  hill  or  Gravel  bank,  is  the  name  of  (1)  a 
modern  post-ofl'ice  in  Iceland  and  (2)  another  in  iJenmark.  Gryiten  is  a 
place  name  of  today  in  Norway. 

The  Icelandic  (Old  Norse)  Crjdt-mit  fh  meant  stone  fence.  Akin  to 
garth  (j^ard)  are  the  Norwegian  ,j^//<7r(/ and  Swedish  i^oiJ,  a  landed  estate 
or  homestead;  and  the  J",nt;]is)i  Cloisier-^'art h,  yard,  garden,  and  ct- 
chard  (ort-^eard). 

Ton  in'Groton,  I'.uston,  etr.,  is  related  to  M.  Ton  (Tone),  ().  M.  tun. 
tune,  O.  Norse  tim,  C).  I'lisian  tv'in,  ().  H.  Gern»an  taun,  and  German 
zaun,  a  hedj^e  or  fence,  meant  also,  field,  yard,  manor,  hamlet,  villaije 
and  town  or  city. 

Garth  (yard)  ]>resents  a  ])arallel  series  of  .-iniilai  meanin,i;s,  e.  O. 
Norse  for  Constantinople  was  Myckel-j^ard,  i.  e..  the  Great  City. 

I  think  that  (rroton  stands  for  Grot-ton  (cf.  C»retton,  firil-ton)  and  is 
practically  e(iuivalent  to  the  Icelandic  Grj6l-j;arlh,  and  that  your  su>4- 
gestion  in  1S76  as  to  tlie  meaninj.^  c>f  (irolon  was  a  hap]iy  one.  /'lorcnt 
G  roicua! 

Voui  s  faithfully, 

Kl>W.VKl<    M.    1  I  A  KTWl.I.I.. 


Bi'-cni (on lid  I   Ci  h  hi  a  iiini . 

The  f(;l lowing  c.xtiarls  from  llu-  low  n-rccX)r(ls  iclnlc  lo  tlu- 
cck'bral ion  oi  the  two  li  11  lul i e«il}i  munvcisnry  of  the  .-^clllc- 
iiiLiil  of  Ciioloii,  wliicli  \nok  jilacc  fifty  years  ai^o.  They  liavt- 
iicvei  \el  licL'ii  jiiiTitcd,  Init  arc  ^iveii  iR-re.  as  llicy  liavc  a 
ccitaiii  comKction  with  the  cekbiation  ueeiilly  lu-hl.  Willi 
the  exeeiUii>n  (»f  tlie  Reverend  J-ldwin  A.  I'nlkley,  ever>  ninii 
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whose  name  is  mentioned  in  these  extracts  is  now  clcail,  show 
ing  tlie  rava^;cs  wliich  lialf  n  cci.tnry  may  bring  a])Out. 


In  llic  warrant  for  the  Tijwn  Mectiirj,,  November  13,  KS^.j, 
Article  2  is  as  folhjw.s:-  — 

To  sec  if  the  lown  \\\\]  take  any  measures  to  notice  or  celebrate  the 
Two  Hundredth  anniversary  since  llie  settlement  of  the  town  of  l'.nii«>n 
in  the  vcar  1655  or  pass  any  vote  in  rehition  to  the  same. 

[p.  3'^9-] 

In  the  proceeding's  of  tlie  meetini;  it  is  recorded  that  :  — 

The  subject  matter  of  this  article  [2;  was  referred  to  the  followini^  coni- 
niittec  witli  instructions  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 


Stuart  J.  Park 
Josiah  iJi^elow 
Wm.  Shattuck 
AVillard  'J'orrey 
Norman  Shattuck 
Jolm  I'in^ree 
IClnatlian  Drown 
Charles  I*le^cott 


Jacob  I'ollard 
Abel  Tarbcll 
Josepli  Sanderson 
Calvin  Jllcod 
Joseph  llrown 
Silas  Nutting 
Joseph  Ruvit: 
Charles  A.  Hutson 


[]>•  392] 


Proceecdini;s  at  the  Town  Meelini;.  March  5.  1S55:  — 

The  committee  cho.->en  in  Nov.  last  upon  the  Article  "To  sec  if  the 
Town  will  take  any  measures  to  notice  or  celcbrnte  t he  t \^ o  hun«lrcdt  h 
anniversary  since  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  drolon  in  the  year  1^55 
or  ]>ass  any  vote  in  relation  to  the  same  "  luivc  Bllcudcd  to  lh«l  duly  and 

sul>mit  the  following;  Report: 
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That  there  are  eras  or  wayniarks  in  the  Iiisiory  of  a  peo|»k-  wliich  it 
well  becomes  them  to  notice  or  celebrate,  and  such  we  consider  the  ap- 
proachinj^  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  this  town,  and  would 
therefore  recommend  to  ilu-  lown  to  celebrate  said  anniversary  with  bc- 
coniin:4  festivities,  and  thai  a  coniniittt-e  be  chosen  to  lake  the  whoU- 
subject  into  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  April  mectinj^  a  plan  o: 
mode  of  celebrating;  said  anniversary. 

Stuart  J.  Park 
Josepli  lli.i;i:l<>w  Wm.  Shattuck 

Joseph  Ku;4'^  Willaid  Tt»riey 

Norman  Shattuck  Silas  Nuttin>: 

[p-  403.] 

The  above  report  was  accepted  aiul  the  followini;  jienllemen  wen- 
chosen  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  or  mode  of  celebrating;  said  anniver- 
sary at  the  next  April  meeting. 

Geo.  S.  I'oulwell 
Ke\ .  David  h"()>dick 

Kusscll 
S.  J.  Park 
I'eter  Nultinj; 
Nath'  Stone 
]).  }'.  Dix 

Rev.  Crawforrl  Nii^ht inhale 

"    li.  A.  Bulk  ley 

"    Geor^^e  ]\.  Tucker 

"    [John  M.]  Chick 
Geo.  F.  I'arley 
Cah  in  I'letc  her 
Abel  'J- a r be  11 
Walter  Shattuck 
[p.  403-] 

"Proceed i  11  i;s  al  llie  Town  Mcctini;.  Ai>ri]  2.  1S55: — 
Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  second  Centennial 
Anniversary  celebration  be  accepted  and  placed  on  nle.  nUo  cliche  the 
following  persons  a  committee  to  make  preparations  and  arranj;emenls 
for  the  celebration  as  mentioned  in  >aid  repctit  with  discreimnai  \  pow- 
ers as  to  the  same,  to  wit. 

Geo.  1".  l  arky 
Joshua  C. reen 
S.  J.  Park 
(ieix  S.  P.out\se!l 
Havid  I'oMlick.  Jr 


Josiah  I>i:.;elow 
David  Lakin 
Dr.  Geori^e  Stearns 
Norman  Smith 
1  )aniel  Needham 
Kev.  Daniel  Hntler 
John  S\>auldin>; 
Curtis  l^awrence 
Geo.  W.  IJancroll 
J.  P.  Hall.  Jr. 
Noah  Shattuck. 
Jo.-.hua  Gilson 
P.  G.  Prescott 
J.  G.  Park 
Wm.  Shattuck 


1 

i 

)  General 
r  Conjjnillee. 

J 
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District  No.  i.    IK-my  A.  liauorofi         District  No.  9.    Thos.  Hutchius 


(< 

2. 

Curtis  l.,awrcnce 

*'  10. 

Kufus  Moors 

it 

3- 

Josiah  Hi^elow 

"  11. 

John  Pin^^rcc 

(1 

4- 

lulmund  Blood 

"  12. 

Nath'  Sionc 

it 

5- 

Win.  Shattuck 

13- 

}•:.  I  J.  Dcrhy 

<l 

6. 

Solomon  Story 

14- 

S.  W.  Rowc 

<( 

7- 

Reiibeu  I^ewis 

J5- 

Ch's.  I'rcscoll 

«( 

8. 

Calvin  lUood 

16. 

Alien  lilood 

[p.  407.] 


Many  years  ago  I  obtair.cd  tlic  Il-IUt.s  ami  oiIkt  maiiu- 
script.s,  logctJicr  witli  the  i)iiiitcd  circulars,  connected  witli 
the  Bi-ceutennial  Celebration  ;  ami  1  have  had  them  carefully 
arranged,  bound  in  a  vohmic,  and  j^laced  in  the  Library  of 
tlic  Massacliuselts  Historical  Society. 

Lis/  of  liulid)!  ]\\))iLs. 

The  following  Indian  names,  a])i)lied  b\-  tlie  early  settlers 
to  streams,  ponds,  or  places,  in  the  original  townshij)  of 
Groton  and  neiglil)orhood,  for  the  most  part  ar^-  still  in  com- 
mon use.  The  spelling  of  these  words  varies,  a.^  at  first  ihey 
were  written  according  to  their  sound  and  not  according  to 
llieir  derivation.  In  the  absence  of  any  correct  stanaard 
either  of  spelling  or  pronunciation,  whicii  always  character- 
izes an  unwritten  language,  the  words  have  become  so  twisted 
and  distorted  that  much  ol  tlieir  original  meaning  is  lost:  but 
their  root  general])'  remains.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  Indian 
word  in  an  earl\  document  si>el]ed  twice  alike.  In  the  lapse 
of  time  these  verbal  changes  have  been  so  great  that  the  red 
man  himself  would  hartlly  recognize  any  of  then)  by  sound. 
Kven  with  all  tliese  tlrawbacks  such  words  now  furnish  one 
of  the  few  links  in  a  chain  of  historical  lads  connecling  mod- 
ern times  with  the  juehistoric  ])eriod  ol  New  England.  As 
the  shards  that  lie  scattered  aiound  the  site  of  old  Indian 
dwellings  are  eagerly  picked  u]>  by  the  arcluvologisl  for  criti- 
cal examination,  so  these  isolated  facts  about  place-names 
are  worth  savin:;  b\-  the  anliipiary  for  their  ph.ilological 
vahie.  "Gathci  uj)  the  iragmenls  that  remain,  tliat  nolliing 
be  lost." 
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L'af>bitassi-t --  {oxu\i:x\\  ihe  uanie  of  a  villa^^c  in  Peppercll,  now  included 

in  Kast  Pei^ijerell. 
Daddacouk  —  2i  pond  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
Catacoo7iainus^  —  z  stream  in  Shirley,  which  empties  into  the  Nashua. 
Chicopce  —  a  district  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  and  ap]>lied  to 

the  highway  approaching  it,  called  Chicopee  Row. 
Uuvihaiu  —  a  brook  in  Wesiford. 
Kissiicook  —  a  hill  in  W'estford. 

Massapoai^  —  a  pond  lyin*^  partly  in  Groton  and  partly  in  I)unstal)lc. 
Mulpus  —  a  brook  in  Shirley. 
^^.S^OjS^  —  a  pond  in  Littleton. 

Nashoha  —  the  old  name  of  the  I'rayinvj  Indian  %'illa:^e  in  Littleton,  now 
applied  to  a  hill  in  that  town  as  well  as  to  a  brook  in  W'estford. 

Nos/iiia  —  a  river  nnniin«,'  through  the  town>hip,  and  emptying  into  the 
Merrimack . 

Nauvio.r — a  district  near  the  Lonj^ley  monnmeiit,  lyin^;  west  of  tlie  l-iast 

Pepperell  road;  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief. 
A'issi/issc/ — ai)plied  to  the  nei^'hborhood  of  Hollis.   Xe\s  Ilampshiie, 

and  to  a  river  and  hill  in  l'ep]ierell. 
Noiiacoicus     a  brook  in  .\yer,  thouvih  foriiu  rly  the  name  was  applied  to 

a  tract  of  land  in  the  southerly  part  of  Groton,  and  i^  shortened  often 

to  Coicus. 
NubauKssuck  -  3.  pond  in  \Vestf(^rd. 

Petaupaul:ctt — a  name  found  in  the  original  petition  to  the  General 
Court  for  the  ^rant  of  the  town,  and  used  in  connection  with  tlie  terri- 
tory of  the  neighborhood;  sometimes  written  Peta]>awaj;c  anil 
Pet  a  pa  way. 

Quosopotia^oti  -  'A  meadow  "on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  mentioned 
in  the  laud-j;raut  of  Thomas  Tarbell,  Jr..  the  same  word  as  Quasapoui- 
kin,  formerly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Lancaster,  but  now  ^iven 
to  a  meadow  and  a  hill  in  that  town,  where  it  is  often  contracted  into 
Ponikin. 

Shabiki)!,  or  more  commonly  Shobokiu.  applied  to  a  disliict  in  Harvard. 

boderinp  on  the  Xasluia,  below  Still  RiNer  village. 
Squauuacook  -  a  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  flowinj.;  into 

the  Nashua;  a  name  formerly  ap])lied  to  the  village  of  \Vc5l  Groton. 
Tadiniick  -A  brook  and  a  meadow  in  Wesiford. 

L'lnpicfi'itasst'fi,  or  Cuijiitlniorst't — a  broiik  in  the  norihe:ly  j)art  of  the 

town;  often  shortened  into  rn«iuet\  . 
W'ff//^<7;/At(j;/<<7/     another  word   fouiui  in  the  oriviinal  petition  for  the 

prant  of  the  tr)w  n.  and  n«<ed   ii;  connection   with  t!u-  territory  of  the 

ueijjhborhood. 
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List  of  Toil'us 

established  in  tht-  two  Colonies,  before  the  township  of  Groton  was 
^'ranted  in  1655,  tot^tther  with  tlie  year  wlien  they  are  first  mentioned 
in  llic  recorclr.  of  the  Oencral  Court. 


PJ.VMor'J  JI  Cul.(  )NV. 

1620 

Pl)-nioui  h 

7 

1639 

Tan  nton 

2 

1633 

Scituate 

S 

1^41 

Marshfit-ld 

3 

1^37 

I)uxl)Ury 

9 

1643 

Kasthani 

4 

1C38 

P.arnsl.ai)le 

10 

Kelioboili 

5 

Sandv.  ich 

1 1 

1652 

iJarlniouth 

6 

1^39 

Yarmouth 

MASSAC} I VSl-TTS  HAY  CnJX)NV. 


1 

1630 

Cliarkslo\Mi 

19 

Uraintn-e 

2 

Salcni 

?i ) 

Salisbury 

3 

lioslon 

2 1 

1^1 1 

Haverhill 

4 

Dorchester 

22 

Spiin^'/icM 

5 

Watei  tow  n 

23 

1642 

Gloucester 

6 

Med  ford 

24 

Woburn 

7 

Koxbnry 

25 

i^i43 

Wenli.im 

S 

1631 

I.y  nu 

26 

1644 

Hull 

9 

Canibridtre 

27 

Reading; 

]0 

1633 

Marblehead 

2S 

1^15 

Manchester 

1 1 

1634 

lps\\  ich 

29 

1646 

Andover 

12 

1635 

Ne\\  bury 

164S 

I'opsfield 

13 

H  in.uliani 

31 

1649 

Maiden 

14 

Weymouth 

32 

1650 

Med  II  eld 

15 

Concord 

33 

1653 

Lancaster 

16  . 

1 6.36 

Dedham 

34 

May,  1655 

Groton 

17 

I  ^'39 

Row  Icy 

Billerica 

18 

vSudbuiy 

\^ 

Chclmsit)rd 

Trees  fyo)ii  J-'iy^  LdkI . 


Last  SLj)tcm1)'jr  I  wrote  to  ilic  Rev«.-i\iul  Ji»li3i  \V.  Way- 
man,  rector  of  the  Groton  Parisli  in  ICn^land,  and  tlnonj;h 
his  courtesy  I  prociiretl  several  young  elms  and  some  acorns 
and  beechnuts  fruni  the  nu)ther  town.  During  the  winter 
Professor  Charles  vS.  vSar^ent,  wlio  is  at  the  liead  of  llu* 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  Jamaica  Plain,  kindly  look  cliai>;c  ol 
the  trees;  and  he  also  phmted  the  acoi  ns  ami  nuts  which 
came  up  in  tlie  sprini,^.  These  trees  and  saj)Iinj:s  liavc  been 
set  out  temiH)rar  ily  on  m\-  land,  and  in  due  time,  wlien  of 
suitable  si/e,  they  will  be  li  ans])lanled  in  some  public  Jilacc. 
It  is  hoped  tliat  the\-  will  foster  and  kee]»  alive  an  interest 
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bolu'jen  the  two  towns  whicli  arc  coimcctctl  by  scnliKifiil. 
thougli  separated  in  a^e  by  centuries  of  time  and  in  distance 
by  thousands  of  miles. 


J'irsl  Pdn'sh   M rclini^-hoiisr. 

This  cut  was  taken  from  a  drawing;  made  in  tlie  year  1S38 
by  Jolm  Warner  l^arl)er,  anil  orii^inally  a])])eared  in  liis  His- 
torical Collections  of  M  assachuMtts  (  Worcester,  1839).  It 
represents  the  First  Parish  Meeting-house  befoie  it  was  re- 
nuHlclled  in  1S39,  when  it  was  jiartially  turned  round,  and 
the  north  (.•nd  made  the  front,  facinj;  the  west.  The  Acailemy 
bui'ldin.i;  on  the  right  of  the  Meeting-house,  was  enlarged  in 
the  autumn  of  18.}^).  and  afterward  burnvd  on  July  .|,  186S. 
The  fence  n»3w  around  the  Common  in  from  of  th<-  Mi-eling- 
house  was  built  in  the  autumn  (.)f  iS.jr,  the  last  ]>o5t  being 
placed  at  the  northwest  corner  on  October  3  of  that  year. 
The  trees  within  the  enclosure  were  set  out  al»out  the  same 
time,  exceptin;.^  the  row  of  elms  along  Main  Stieel,  wliich 
were  transjdanted  in  1S2S. 
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It  is  manifest  that  we  are  all  a^'Tced  tliat  another  important 
chapter  has  been  added  to  the  records  of  the  Town  of  Groton. 
And  this  exercise  is  ended.  The  next  exercise  is  the  dinner, 
but  that,  I  am  informed,  will  not  take  })]acc  until  one  o'clock. 
It  is  some  time  between  now  and  then,  and  I  am  told  tliat  the 
First  Parish  Church  is  open.  It  is  a  very  interesting  struc- 
ture. Also  the  l^iblic  Librar)-  where  there  is  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  historical  articles.  And  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Ward  Dix,  one  of  the  old  houses  of  the  town,  through  her 
kindness,  is  open  to  the  public,  where  some  very  interesting 
things  which  once  belonged  to  General  Ward  are  to  be  seen. 


PRAYER  BY  REV.  BYRON  F.  GUSTIN. 


We  thank  Tliee  for  llicse  occasions  when  Thy  pcoi)le  can 
inccl,  and  llius  gather  to  do  honor  to  a  noble  ])ast,  and  do 
honor  to 'tlie  men  and  women  that  mruk!  that  past  possible, 
and  a  bright  and  V)eaiitiful  future,  ioo.  We  pray  Thee  tliat 
this  love  for  town  and  liome  may  be  extended  so  that  tlie 
nation  itself  may  be  honored,  and  this  nation  become  a  nation 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  world.  Wilt  Thou  graciously 
bless  these  Thy  gifts  and  all  other  temporal  gifts  to  the  use 
of  man  and  to  Thy  holy  service,  and  strengthen  Thy  chil- 
dren here  gathered. 


REMARKS 

BY 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  A.  BANCROFT. 


The  Towi)  of  Groton,  like  a  gracious  iiiation,  in  lioliday 
attire,  lier  face  radiant  with  tlie  snnlc  of  welcome,  not  all  re- 
gretful of  her  age;  ou  the  contrary,  rather  proud  of  it  as  she 
contemplates  her  numerous  and  vigorous  dauf;hters,  the  ehl- 
est  of  whom  have  the  charms  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  >ears, 
and  the  youngest  of  whom,  has  the  air  (Ayer)  of  more  than 
thirty-four  years,  extends  cordial  greetings  to  all  whom 
she  has  asked  to  join  in  her  birth  year,  and  settles  herself 
with  motherly  coni})osure  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  things 
they  may  have  to  say  of  her,  or  of — themselves,  sjieak- 
ing,  as  I  am  admonished  that  the>-  will,  with  thai  soulhil 
brevity- which  men  of  wit  alwa>s  command,  and  with  that 
consideration  for  the  listener  which  youth  shows  when  it  ad- 
dresses age. 

h'ifty  years  ago  the  illustrious  man  who  ]-)resi(ktl  at  the 
two  hundredth  anniversar>-  of  the  town,  and  who  would  have 
presided  again  today,  had  a  few  more  months  of  liie  been 
vouchsafed  to  him.  after  adverting  to  the  earl\-  strui;i;les. 
and  to  the  important  episodes  in  the  history  ol  the  Com- 
munity, spoke  as  follow  s  : 

"  liut  it  will  Ilea  sad  ])erversi()n  of  the  ])ro]>er  objects  of 
this  day,  if  we  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  joyous  festiv- 
ity, or  even  to  calm  reflections  upon  the  i'ast. 
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The  Present  should  u.^e  the  Past  as  a  guide  to  tlie  Future,  — 
we  pass  from  oue  ceutury  to  another  at  a  ])eriod  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity.  This  prosperity  is  attendetl  by  eorre- 
sponding-  dangers.  If  our  career  thus  far  has  been  illustrated 
by  instances  of  individual  \-irtuc,  of  devotion  to  dut>-,  of  sac- 
rifices in  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  valor  in  war  and  charity  in 
peace,  of  liberality  in  the  cause  of  learning,  of  sincerit>'  and 
ardor  tempered  witli  meekness  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  truth,  then  there  are  so  man\-  exami>le>  that  we 
are  to  imitate  and  if  possible  to  excel." 

Since  these  words  were  si)oken  what  momentous  issues 
have  been  decided!  W^hat  great  crises  have  been  passed; 
and  with  what  a  continuance  of  unexampled  prosperity  has 
the  country  been  blessed  I  And  this  unexam])led  prosjjerit>- 
has  had  indeed  its  corresponding  dangers.  Within  six  sluMt 
years  the  country  was  plunged  in  the  terrible  throes  of  a  civil 
war,  unparelleled  in  modern  times,  and  tiien  surely  wi-ie 
needed  "virtue"  and  "devotion"  and  "sacrifices"  and 
"valor"  and  "liberality." 

Who  shall  say  tliat  the  exam])les  of  which  (xovernor  liout- 
well  spoke  have  not  been  imitated,  perhaps  excelled?  Meas- 
ured by  conspicuous  virtue  and  devotion  to  duty  in  public 
affairs,  his  own  honorable  career  makes  conclusive  answer 
for  the  individual;  and  he  did  not  stand  alone. 

America  which  gave  the  world  a  Washington  in  the  Kigh- 
teenth  Centur)-,  gave  it  a  Ivincoln  in  the  Nineteeritli. 

Measured  hy  the  Country's  previous  standartl  of  achieve- 
ment, these  fift>'  years  will  not  be  overlooked.  Tlie  go\-ern- 
mental  methods  established  by  the  fathers  in  this  country  of 
vast  resources  ha\-e  made  possible  the  accumulation  of  great 
material  wealth.  It  is  the  fashitui  in  sc>me  quarters  to  regard 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  an  evil.  It  is  not,  howe\-er, 
from  the  accumulation  of  wealth  that  a  community  will  suf- 
fer, but  rather  from  the  abu^-e  of  the  })Owei  that  wealtli  be- 
stows. 

To  create  saner  conilitions  for  a  communil\-.  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  essential.  Public  ami  juivate  institutions 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  point  out  methods  of  physical  w  ell  be- 
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ing,  moral  advaiicemeiit,  aiul  spiritual  iipliltini,^  all  need 
wealth  to  support  them.  It  is  only  a  \vealth\-  community 
that  can  afford  to  maintain  institutions  of  study  and  research. 
From  such  institutions  result  saner  laws,  saner  morals,  and 
saner  relit^ions. 

A  commuuitN'  all  of  whose  members  are  engap^ed  constantly 
in  a  struggle  for  physical  existence  cannot  advance  either 
physically,  morall\-,  or  spiritually.  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  our  fortune. 

Through  the  prescient  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  were  laid  the 
foundations  which  have  made  ]jossible  our  ])resent  ha})j)y 
conditions.  In  the  main,  the  wealth  of  our  Country  lias  been 
devoted  to  righteousness.  The  many  useful  creations  of 
juodern  life;  the  countless  institutions,  both  jjublic  and  pri- 
vate, devoted  to  learning,  to  benevolence,  and  to  religion, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  lias  been  the  result  of  accumu- 
lation. 

Higher  standards  of  living  have  come,  and  with  material 
wealth  have  come  the  refinements  of  life,  not  onl\-  totlie  very 
wealthy,  Init  to  those  of  smaller  means.  Wealth  has  math- 
possible  the  great  inventions  which  have  blessed  mankind  in 
so  numy  ways,  and  wealth  has  made  possible  the  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  awakenings  which  have  raised  the  average 
of  individual  character. 

Wealth  means  civilization  instead  of  savager>-.  It  means 
progress  instead  of  stagnation.  It  means  order  instead  of 
anarchy.  Wealth  is  a  blessing.  Poverlx-  is  a  curse.  And 
yet  ther-c  is  abroad  a  spirit,  which,  regardless  of  our  history- 
and  of  the  experience  of  mankind,  would  overthrow  the 
established  ])rinci}des  of  societ}'  and  c]ian;-;e  our  Ci)nce]ition 
of  government.  The  New  ICngland  ideal  was  inde])endence. 
The  other  nc)ti()n  is  de])endence.  The  immii^rant  whose 
enterprise  we  commemorate,  in  worl(ll\-  affairs  at  least.  l)e- 
lieved  in  individual  freedom  tf)  the  very  uttermost,  and 
to  the  very  uttermost  he  was  willing  to  .strive,  kncnving  that 
the  result  of  his  stiiving,  cxcejtt  in  so  far  as  societ\-  needed 
its  share,  was  his  own.  Xo  hardship,  no  }>eril,  no  adveisily. 
diverted  or  discouraged   liim.    Toil  was    his  instrumenl. 
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Fatigue  aiuf  danger  were  iicccssaiy  iiiciikiits.  Ifih  prid«r 
was  to  supijort  hiin<<jll.  His  shame  was  tlirough  fault  of  his:- 
own  to  he  supported  by  otlu-rs.  He  was  thrii'ty,  saving.. 
"close"  if  you  please.  To  be  so  was  virtuous,  and  thus  he 
was  independent.  Nevertheless  he  was  public  spirited  where 
the  Cor.inionweallh  was  concerned  and  he  gave  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability,  even  life  itself.  Self-reliant,  resourceful,  am- 
bitious, persevering,  enterprising  and  successful,  he  repre- 
sents the  spirit  which  has  built  the  repul-lic.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  evils  incident  to  the  conditions  he  has  created,  but 
the  cure  lie  has  })rovided  to  be  administered.  If  there  are 
foolish  or  unscrupulous  men  who  have  come  into  control  (jf 
great  wealth,  their  foil}'  or  their  iniquity  n:ay  be  stopped 
without  changing  the  plan  of  society.  It  is  a  barbarous  doc- 
trine which  kills  the  patient  to  cure  the  disease.  But  what  is 
proposed?  A  system  which  provides  that  the  invidual  shall 
have,  not  what  he  is  able  through  industry  and  self-denial  to 
create,  but  what  it  is  said  vagucl\-  his  needs  recjuire,  as  oth- 
ers may  determine. 

By  taking  awa\-  the  inducement  to  human  effoit,  it  is  ex- 
pected thai  the  s\im  of  human  happiness  will  be  increased. 
The  industrious,  the  courageous,  and  the  elTicient  are  to  get 
more  than  the  idle,  the  cowardly  and  the  inelVicient.  The 
services  of  Daniel  Webster  would  command  no  more  than  his 
office  boy's.  President  I'Jiut  would  get  no  more  than  a  col- 
lege janitor  ;  and  the  inventor  of  the  tele])hune  or  of  the  air 
brake  would  get  nothing  for  his  inventi()n. 

Such  a  scheme  will  not  answer  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  It  will  fail,  but  before  it  fails,  much  mischief  may 
be  done.  Demagogues  and  self  seekeis  will  mislead  with 
their  sophistries  the  vicious,  the  la/y  and  the  unfortunate. 
Well  meaning  men  seeking  t(»  remedy  inj uslicc  s  which  can  be 
dealt  with  otherwise,  or  seeking  to  cliange  conditions  which 
cannot  be  changed,  will  uige  an  al)andonment  of  the  methods 
(Jf  our  fathers,  and  will  uiake  some  trouljle.  Tlie  thought- 
less will  find  it  easy  to  assail  large  aggregations  of  wealth, 
whether  in  corporate  or  individual  holdings;  but  when  the 
man  who  has  saved  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  fuuls  it  to  l)e 
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a  part  ol  thj  plan,  as  it  surely  must  b2,  that  he  is  to  give  up 
his  hard  earned  savings,  tlien  there  will  be  a  reaction. 
Morc;o\-er,  int:.dligent  youth  will  rchjl  at  a  s}  stem  wliieh  de- 
stro3-s  all  hope  of  self-b^tterment, — one  of  tlie  most  i)owerful 
.stimulants  of  human  action.  Great  organizations  will  resist: 
among  then]  tlie  jiatriotic  societies,  which  will  not  surrenth  v 
tamely  the  heritage  for  which  their  fathers  fought;  the  trade- 
unions  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  tlie  machinations  of  tlie 
iigitators  who  are  endea\-oring  to  ex]d()it  them;  the  fraternal 
orders  whose  watchword  is  "thrift;"  and  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  great  cluirches.  In  the  meantime,  through  insidious 
iorms,  such  as  the  munici|)alization  of  so-called  ])ublic  utili- 
ties, and  by  the  constant  advocac\-  of  impracticable  theorists 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  vocations,  gains  are  being  made. 

In  Europe  where  this  mox'cment  against  wealth  is  much 
older  and  nioie  insolent  than  it  is  here,  it  has  assailed  like- 
wise the  fundamental  in>titution  of  marriage  uj-on  wh.ich  the 
existence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  indeed  our  entire 
moral  code  depends  ;  it  has  assailed  religion,  without  wliich 
the  peoples  would  drift  as  aimlessly  as  a  slii}^  without  a  com- 
pass; and  it  has  assailed  the  idea  of  nationality  from  which 
])atriotism  s])rings.  It  is  onl\-  a  (|uestion  of  time  when  the 
same  things  will  be  assailed  in  tiii.^  country. 

Today  there  is  danger,  too,  as  there  was  f\iiy  years  ago, 
and  as  there  will  be  fifty  \-ears  hence.  lCver>-  period  has  il> 
dangers,  for  such  is  life;  i)Ut  today  the  danger  is  not  of  the 
savage  Indian  nor  of  civil  war.  Toda>-  the  danger  is 
that  :\  doctrine  which  untlennines  the  very  foundation  of 
societ}-,  which  disregards  the  teachings  of  the  })ast,  which  de- 
rides New  Ivngland  and  the  Xew  Ivngland  town,  whicli  mis- 
conceives human  nature,  which  wouhl  thwart  human  as]dr- 
ations  and  would  destroy  human  progress  —  today  the  danger 
is  that  thi^  pernicious  doctrine  will  be  ado]'>teil.  Tiie  Xew 
Knglander  —  the  American  —  must  choose.  Po  we  n\eet  to 
reaffirm  the  ])rinci]des  of  our  fathers  and  to  follow  their  foot- 
steps in  the  jiath  of  human  advance,  or  do  we  acknowled.ge 
that  foi  two  liundred  and  fiit\'  >'ears  we  and  those  we  vener- 
ate  have   been   deluded   b)-  a  misconception?     Ho  we  move 
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forward  or  backward?  Here  is  a  chance  for  courage  no  less 
than  was  his  who  braved  a  savage  foe;  or  than  was  his  who 
bared  his  breast  to  the  ba}oiicts  of  rebellion.  It  will  not  be 
popular  to  oppose  this  new  doctrine,  but  opposition  must  be 
made.  Scattered  now  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country,  shall  the  successors  of  our  progenitors,  the 
hardy  frontiersmen  of  this  and  many  an  other  New  Kngland 
town  be  recreant  ? 

In  the  sky  of  our  Country's  glor\-  we  read  the  names  of  the 
shadowy  hosts  that  beckons  us  on, — statesmen  ami  soldiers 
and  orators  and  poets  —  but  patriots  all.  We  seem  to  hear 
their  harmonious  voices  like  a  strain  of  lofty  music,  as  ihcy 
'call  upon  us  to  do  our  dut}',  and  with  reverent  hearts,  trust- 
ing in  Ilim  before  whom  the  glor)-  of  the  kings  of  this  world 
passes  away  like  a  tale  that  is  idd,  we  resin>nd  to  the  inspir- 
ing suminons,  resolve  to  transmit  to  our  children,  and  we 
hope  to  our  children's  children,  even  to  the  latest  generation, 
our  heritage  of  American  citizenship),  unrestricted  l«y  felly 
and  uniiui^aired  by  hatred. 
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HON.  GEORGH  A.  A^ARDEN. 


Among  the  distinctions  ^vhich  Gioton  possesses  is  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  two  J) residents  of  the  United  States  lia\-c  tar- 
ried within  its  borders.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that 
neither  could  have  continued  to  interest  a  Groton  audience 
as  he  whom  I  am  to  ask  to  speak. 

Many  years  ago,  I  tliink  perha])s  tlie  Civil  War  in  which 
he  took  part  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army,  liad  beim 
fought,  I  heard  him  in  the  Tow  n  Hall  for  the  first  time  ;  al- 
though I  feel  certain  that  it  was  not  the  fir.st  time  tliat  oth- 
ers had  heard  him  here.  Many  times  since  then  he  has 
spoken  acceptably  to  Groton  audiences,  and  his  speeeh  will 
be  heard  today  with  as  mucli  intei'cst  as  it  will  be  read  fifty 
years  from  now  at  the  three  hundredth  anniversary. 

In  his  long  and  useful  ])ul)lic  career  the  onh-  mistake  I 
ever  heard  that  he  has  nmde  was  when  vSpeaker  uf  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  twenty  years  ago.  he  ap])ointed  me  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  For  this  I  ho})e  he 
has  not  suffered  unduly.  He  represents  the  government  of 
the  United  vStates,  but  everything  tliat  he  says  may  not  relate 
to  that  subject.    I  present  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer, 

HON.   GHO.  A.   MAR1)]-:X   OF  LOWl-LL. 

Man  is  an  animal.  1  am  a  vice-president  of  the  Society 
for  tliC  I'revention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  I  heard  General 
Bancroft,  a  few  minutes  ago.  sjieaking  to  one  of  the  battery 
of  orators  which  he  has  a  list  of,  who  asked  liim  how  long 
this  thing  will  be  ke])t  up,  and  he  said,  "It  will  dejiend  on 
you  orators."  I  do  not  ]')iO]H»se  it  shall  be  ke])t  irp  unduly 
on  my  account. 

I  did  make  (not  then  "Maj(U'  General")  I'ancroft  Chair- 
man on  Military  Affairs,  but  I  had  a  ]uir]-)Ose  in  it.  and  I 
have  seen  the  result  of  that  ai)pointment.  Whether  he  has 
been  inoculated,  by  his  patriotic  associations,  with  a  recur- 
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rence  of  the  fear,  of  the  in  ^^eiil  fear,  of  the  Grolon  people,  of 
an  attack  by  the  Indians,  I  tlon't  know;  but  he  has  fortifitrd 
j^our  Main  street.  And  he  is  bnilding.  I  understand,  as  a 
simple  soldier  might,  a  very  plain  set  of  barracks  somewhere 
back  in  the  woods.  When  we  get  so  fortunate  as  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Ivlevated  Railwa\-,  we  will  fortify  all  our  towns, 
and  build  our  barracks,  and  ]>a>-  dividends,  ar.d  accommo- 
date the  peo])le. 

I  never  saw  so  large  an  audience  in  so  melling  a  mood 
when  I  began  with  them.  I  lia\-e  learned  a  new  recij^e  to- 
day, which  is  to  serve  your  ])()tato  salad,  and  your  coined 
beef,  and  your  balced  beans  with  melted  butler.  'J^his  is  a 
part  of  m>-  remarks  which  does  not  relate  to  tlie  "national 
government. ' ' 

When  the  General  read  the  list  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  served  the  puldic,  and  who  are  n;iti\-es  of  (»roton. 
modesty  incomprehensible  forbade  him  to  si)eak  of  a  certain 
Major-General,  the  only  one  on  the  list,  but  as  lie  read  the 
list, — presidents,  senators.  meml)ers  of  congress,  members  of 
the  cabinet, —  as  lie  came  to  each  class.  I  said  to  mwself. 
George  S.  lioutwell;  but  he  tells  me  that  he  didn't  n<.ed  to 
take  I£x-Governor  l>outwell  as  the  sole  representative  of  any 
class,  because  these  distinguished  men  ha\e  hunted  in  cou- 
ples and  in  triplets  as  well. 

Groton,-  — let  me  come  to  the  wortis  of  m\-  text .  —  "  G roton 
as  related  to  the  Nation."  The  most  obvious  remark  is  that 
but  for  Groton  we  wouldn't  ha\e  any  nation.  The  Geneial 
ha.s  s])oken  of  the  eavl>'  i")ati  iot>  who  settled  in  Xew  h^ig- 
land.  We  have  the  julgrims  of  Ph  inouth  and  tlie  juiritans 
of  Boston,  and  the>'  si>iead  out  o\-er  this  wa>-  into  Middlesex 
Count}-,  and  M  a>>achnsetts  was  the'result.  New  JCngland 
followed  M assacli usetts,  and  the  nation  followed  New  1". ng- 
land.  And  you  in  Grotem  not  only  have  welcon.ed  the  j>re>i- 
dents,  two  of  the  chief  magistiates  of  Ameri(\a.  but  \  ou  ha\-e 
started  .an  i nst  itu t  ioi'.  which  sh.ill  educate  boys  lor  future 
])residential  chairs. 

Groton,  —  I  ha\e  come  to  the  cattle  sl:o\\>  ol  Groton  man\- 
times.     Two  hundred  and  filty  year>  have  done  much  l(^r  an 


old  town  like  this,  ])ut  the  old  town,  two  lumdrL-d  and  fifty 
years  old,  has  done  for  the  country,  wliieh  for  the  moment  1 
am  honored  to  represent,  what  no  other  town  in  New  Kn<^- 
land  has  done.  The  cavaliers  of  \'irginia  and  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Dutchmen  of  Manhattan  Islarid  have  done  their  ])art, 
but  except  for  New  }uii4,Iand  wliere  would  we  be  today?  We 
were  told  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Green  that  Groton's  future 
depended  at  one  time  on  three  immigrants  from  ChchuijiOid 
who,  by  ]~>ermission  of  the  church,  were  allowed  to  come  here. 
What  would  Groton  have  been  but  for  the  decision  of  those 
who  surrounded  her? 

Three  towns,  he  told  us,  had  their  two  hundred  and  fiftietli 
anniversary  this  year,  —  IHlleiica  and  Chelmsford  and  Gro- 
ton. Ah,  but  Billcrica!  poor  old  JHllerica  I  of  whom  1  am 
ashamed  —  becsusc  a  lineal  ancestor  of  mine  came  from 
Billerica.  She  has  failed  to  a])preciate  the  advantages  of  a 
record,  and  she  has  left  it  for  the  anniversary  fifty  years 
hence,  to  take  hold  and  make  up  the  loss  and  disgrace  of  her 
indifference,  this  year. 

Here  is  a  battery  of  oratory  to  come  after.  The  Cieneral  is 
polite.  He  was  very  modest  in  intimating  that  the  speakers 
ought  to  be  brief.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  given  them  an  ex- 
ample. I  had  sixty  rounds  of  cartridges  in  my  belt,  and  I 
have  fired  but  twenty. 


GOVERNOR  GlILD. 


The  peo])le  of  this  town  are  under  great  obligation  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  at  no  small  incorivenience  to  him- 
self, has  come  here  not  only  to  biinj;  the  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  to  delight  us  by  his  own  attractive  pres- 
ence and  his  felicitous  s])eech.  Massachusetts  is  fortunate 
in  counting  him  anu)ng  liei  honoi\'d  sons,  and  1  su]>]u>->e  it 
will  not  transgress  the  jiroj^rieties  of  the  occa.^iiui,  il  I  men- 
lion  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  bestowal  of  still  further  honors. 
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If  tlic  manifest  desire  of  a  great  ])olitical  party  is  reco^iii/td 
at  tlie  polls,  our  state  will  ha\-e  next  year  another  excellent 
Chief  Magistrate,  I  ha\'e  nuich  i^ratification  in  presenting 
to  you  a  ]jnblic-spirite(l  citizen,  a  patriotic  soldier,  a  ca])al.)le 
public  servant,  a  consummate  orator,  His  Honor,  the-  Lieu- 
tenant Governor, 

GlvXKRAL  CURTIS  (^UlTJ),  JR. 

Mr.  Toastniastcr,  I.adics  and  Gc)itlc))icii :  I  thank  \  ou,  sir. 
for  your  very  kind  reference,  and  >-ou  for  your  very  agreeable- 
reception.  W'e  will  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  sir. 
At  present  it  is  my  privilege  and  extremely  ])leasant  tlut\-  to 
present  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  i)rcsent  chief  magistrate 
of  Massachusetts, —  a  conscientious,  clean,  upright  public 
servant,  justly  honored  by  the  people,  —  William  L.  Douglas, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

In  looking  over  the  ])roceedings  of  tlie  last  celel)ration  of 
Groton,  on  the  train,  on  the  way  to  this  tent,  for  that  is  all 
the  preparation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  ob>erved  tliat 
fifty  years  ago  the  toast  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  supposed  to  be  fittingl)'  responded  to  b\-  a  combina- 
tion of  hot  air  and  brass.  It  was  res]-)onded  to  !)>■  the  band. 
On  tliis  occasion,  }-ou  furnish  the  hot  air,  and  if  1  should  ac- 
cept too  many  prophesies,  I  am  sure  yo\i  would  think  T  was 
furnishing  the  brass. 

The  first  guide  bf)ok  of  New  b^ngland.  \\'(u)d'>  New  b'ng- 
land,  i)ublished  Init  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  (»f  the  Xc  w 
England  settlers  and  citizens  that  marched  into  the  inteiioi. 
speaks  of  the  great  danger  on  account  of  the  \  asl  nund)ers 
of  lions  in  the  frontier  settlements.  Groton  was  one  of  these 
towns.  In  a  foot  note  he  adds.  honesll\  enougli,  "I  have 
not  seen  an>  of  these  lions  m>>elf,  but  there  jiroeeecl  at  night 
times  sucli  dreadful  roarings  that  there  must  l>e  either  lions 
or  devils."  'J'he  devils  aie  not  })iesejU  today,  but  rather 
their  ojiposite  in  tlie  ])leasant  ]>resence  of  tlie  o].jM>site  sex, 
who  lepresent  angels  rather  than  devils.  lUit  llie  good  olil 
coasts  of  Wood's  time  arc  represented,  for  if  tlicre  arc  no^^ 
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lions  here,  what  have  \vc  liere  iii  the  front  row  of  this  table 
today  ? 

At  the  late  visit  of  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States  to 
Massachusetts,  he  brought  a  new  story  fat  least,  new  to  n\e) 
from  the  west,  sj^eaking  of  the  care  that  fellow  men  should 
show  for  one  anotlier.  A  new  mine  was  being  0})ened  in 
Arizona,  and  over  the  main  shaft,  which  was  some  sixty  feet 
deep  and  without  any  railing,  with  the  old  fashioned  wind- 
up,  truck,  and  windlass,  the  tlioughtful  owners  of  the  mine 
had  put  up  the  inscription,  "  Plense  do  not  fall  into  this  hole; 
there  are  men  working  below."  I  do  not  propose  to  fall  into 
a  hole  myself  today,  because  I  find  that  there  are  nine  men 
whose  names  occur  below  mine,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  greet 
the  nine  with  three  times  three. 

But  if  I  must  give  one  serious  word  for  the  good  old  Com- 
monwealtli  that  we  all  honor,  let  me  sa}-  something  in  regard 
to  the  one  product  of  Groton  v/hich  remains  steadfast  in  the 
light  of  the  world.  I  meaii  the  old  fasliioned  etiucation. 
Beneath  the  eaves  of  the  PuIjHc  Library  in  Bostcui,  there 
runs  this  inscri])tion,  "The  Commonwealth  demands  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  citi/en.s  as  the  safeguard  of  order  and  liberty." 
But  education  cannot  be  the  safeguard  of  order  and  liberty  if 
the  educated  man  neglects  to  use  his  education  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  education  cannot  be  the  safeguard 
of  order  and  liberty  if  it  is  merely  that  technical  education 
which,  as  the  late  William  IC.  Russell  said,  "  may  teach  a 
man  to  make  a  living,  but  which  does  not  teach  a  man  to 
make  a*iife."  That  old  fashioned  education,  with  something 
of  philosophy  and  more  of  history,  and  something  of  the  class- 
ical languages  in  it,  was  taught  from  time  immemorial  lu-re 
in  the  old  schools,  and  later  in  the  Lawrence  Academy,  and 
now  in  the  splendid  new  Groton  School.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  our  Commonwealth  is  to  hold  her  head  high,  as  she  d(us 
today,  as  she  has  from  the  ])eginning,  tliat  wc  cannot  afford 
altogether  to  abandon  that  ohi  fasliioned  education.  It  is  a 
magnificent  thing  for  us  to  be  able  to  boast  that  whereas,  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  builders  of  battleships  sought  their 
models,  they  had  to  go  to  Paris  or  ICnghmd  for  a  school  of 
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naval  architecture,  today,  the  first  .school  of  naval  architec- 
ture in  the  world  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  is  a  superl)  thing  for  us  to  l)e  able  to  boast  that, 
if  twenty  years  ago  our  physicians  and  surgvrons  were  obliged 
to  go  abroad  to  complete  their  education,  today  the  best 
medical  schools  in  the  world  arc  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  But  it  is  an  infinitely  better  thing  tc» 
think  of  that  a  leader  of  the  United  States  that  leads  hi.s 
party,  and  represents  lil)erality,  breadtli,  progress,  and  the 
bursting  of  the  old  shackles,  may  owe  his  birth  to  New  York, 
and  his  parentage  to  different  races,  but  he  owes  the  educa- 
tion that  inspired  his  toils  to  the  education  of  M assacluisetts. 
And  so,  in  that  spirit,  I  venture  to  sa\-  just  one  word,  not 
against  technical  education, — even  let  us  encourage  it  —  but 
against  tlie  utter  abandonment  of  the  education  in  history,  in 
philosophy,  in  poetr\-,  in  literature,  that  sliall  turn  out  a 
man  a  mere  part  of  an  industiial  macliine.  If  in  war,  as  has 
l)een  proved,  the  best  soldier  is  the  man  with  some  j.ower 
of  initiative,  so  it  is  true  in  i>eace  that  tlie  best  citizen  is  the 
man  who  is  not  merely  a  mone\-  making  cog  in  a  mere  in- 
dustrial machine.  The  danger  of  which  you  speak,  sir,  and 
it  is  a  real  danger,  is  much  less  if,  not  this  num  or  tliat  man., 
but  all  the  peo]^le  have  a  knowledge  of  histoi}-,  and  of  tlie 
examples  that  have  gone  before.  If,  when  the  demagogic 
machinist,  with  his  s])eech  that  aj)])eals  so  to  the  ears  of  an 
uninformed  man,  speal:s  to  an  audience  that  has  already 
heard  similar  words  that  weie  spoken  in  I'rance  by  Robes- 
pierre, that  ha\'e  been  S])ok('n  before  in  this  countr\-,  aiul 
that  struck  down  the  s])lendid  structuie  tliat  was  laised  by 
the  patriotism  of  our  foiefatlu  rs. 

Not  that  we  should  neglect  technical  education.  \n\i  we 
should  not  confine  our  education  to  ii.  The  mere  skillful 
machinist  may  become  a  burglar.  The  skilled  chemist  wlu» 
is  that  and  nothing  else  ma\-  become  a  counterfeiter.  The 
skilled  accountant  who  i.>  that  and  nothing  more  may  lei  his 
knowledge  find  its  scoi)e  in  embezzling.  It  isn't  merel>  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  build  up  skilled  artisans  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  but  that,  by  education  of  tlie  old 
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sort,  we  should  build  up  souud  citizens  lu  lift  up  tlie  cili/en- 
shi])  of  Massachusetts.     With  the  basis  of  character,  we  can 
safely  build   the  other  form  of  education.     Our  industries 
are  threatened  by  child  labor  in  Georj^ia,  and  by  yc-llow  labor 
in  the  steam  cotton  mills  in  Ja])an.     We  will  seek  to  make 
our  labor  even   more  skilled,  but   if  we  keej)  our  character 
true   as  well,  we   may   always  answer  in  the  future  to  any 
boast  of  an)-  contesting  state  or  section  of   cf)untry  as  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  not  born  in  Massachusetts,  for- 
eign born  citizen,  one  of  the  truest  Americans  that  ever  lived, 
Frederick  T.  Greenhalge,  Go\ernor  of  Massachusetts, — as 
he  answered  the  boast  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia.  The 
Governor  of  that  state  threatened  that  ultimately  they  would 
take   awiiy   all  the  industries  of  New  Kngland.     I  can  see 
Governor  Grcenhalge  now,  standing   in  the  midst  of  that 
southern  exposition,  under  tliat  hot  Georgia  sun.  answering 
Governor  Atkinson :     "  We  congratulate  you  on  >-our  ])ros- 
perity.     We  wouldn't  take  from  it  a  single  titlie.     Kvery  bar 
of  iron  that  drops  from  a  southern  forge,  every  reel  of  yarn 
that  falls  from  a  southern  spindle  adds  but  another  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  tlie  north  and  south  togethei'  in  a  C(^mmon 
country.     Spin  your  yarn  if  you  will,  you  must  send  it  to  the 
north  to  be  woven.     Weave  your  cloth  if  you  will,  you  must 
send  it  to  Massachusetts  to  be  finished  and  d\ed.  iMiiisli 
and  dye  it  if  you  will,  you  must  conic  to  Massachusetts  for 
your  machinery  with  which  to  make  it.     Build  your  macliin- 
ery  if  you  will,  you  must  still  come  to  Massachusetts  for  edu- 
cated Yankee  boys  with  Yankee  brains  to  ofhcrr  your  in- 
dustries." 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  LAWRILNCE. 

I  might  tell  you  of  a  worthy  family  whose  i cjuescntati ves 
have  had  habitations  here  almost  from  the  beginnings  —  to 
the  story  of  whose  services  to  municipalit\-,  to  state  and  to 
country,  in  ]nil)lic  and  private  relation,  in  its  last  four  gen- 
erations, it  would  be  profitable  to  listen  Jor  a  longer  period 
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than  we  shall  have  remained  under  this  slielter ;  but  I  am  in- 
stead  to  read  a  letter  from  a  member  of  that  family  whom  the 
community  has  had  am]:)le  reason  to  honor,  without  in  the 
least  drawing  upon  the  claims  of  his  distinj^^uislK d  ancestors 
or  relatives,  tlie  Right  Reverend,  the  Bishop  of  M as>acl\usett, 

DOCTOR    WILLIAM   LAWRICN  CI- . 

Bar  IlAKnoi:,  Mi-.,  July  4,  1905. 
My  Dear  General  Bancroft: 

It  is  a  source  of  real  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  ])  re  sent 
at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  C^rotrin,  but  hav- 
ing once  gotten  away  from  olTicial  engagements  I  find  it 
necessary,  if  I  am  to  get  a  rest,  to  stay  away  for  awhile. 

With  the  scenes  and  the  peo])le  of  Gruton  are  bound  r. p 
many  of  my  hapjdest  memories  and  associations.  I  can  re- 
call liow,  as  a  small  boy,  we  used  to  walk  across  the  meadow 
road  to  Church,  and  tlie  ringing  of  the  bells  gave  forth 
sweeter  sounds  than  an>'  city  bells.  The  thrills  ran  down 
my  back  as  the  bass  in  the  (|uartet  thundered  out  hi>  note. 

My  Aunt  Woodbury's  old  horse,  Doctor,  used  to  dro})  her 
at  the  old  Met-ting  House  and  make  his  wa\-  arountl  to  the 
shed.  Then  at  the  singing  of  the  Doxology  he  backed  out 
and  drove  around  to  the  front  porch  to  take  her  home.  Some 
of  tlie  people  used  to  bring  their  noomlay  lunch  and  be  ready 
for  the  second  service. 

The  handsome  face  and  kind  heart  of  Aunt  }{liza  Orecn  arc- 
no  doubt,  familiar  to  some  of  the  td(kr  inhabilant.s.  ami  the 
smell  of  her  pies  still  seems  to  linger  about  tlie  house  a<  I 
pass  it  on  my  visits  to  Groton. 

I  even  go  as  far  back  as  Peter  Hazard,  the  old  negro:  and 
I  remember  with  a  shudder  how  his  old  wife  juilled  a  l)lack 
pipe  out  of  her  mouth  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 

Farmers'  Row.  with  its  unsurpas>eil  view  across  the  Nashua 
\'alley,  even  with  its  man>-  changes,  still  remains  beautiful. 

Lawrence  Academy  has  done,  and  is  doing,  its  noble  wcnk. 
If  the  architects  of  a  generation  ago  had  been  wise  enough, 
or  the  towns-]K-ople  had  ])eeu  smart  enough,  to  compel  tlum 
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{.o  adopl  Uifc  simple  colonial  st3'lc  in  the  erection  of  tlie  Law- 
rence Academy,  how  nuicli  more  beautiful  the  town  would 
be.  In  the  last  twenty-five  \-ear.s  tlie  town  has  steadih-  im- 
proved in  appearance.  In  fact,  if  1  miglit  make  a  sugges- 
tion, how  much  niore  Ijeautiful  the  town  may  be  if  every 
citizen  would  do  his  part  toward  making  liis  paths,  liis  barn 
and  shed  as  neat,  simple  and  attractive  as  possi])le.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  money  as  of  a  desire  to  put  a  little 
thought  and  work  into  village  improvements.  When  Mr. 
Bryce  was  here  a  few  months  ago  the  first  (juestion  he  asked 
me  was  whether  I  could  give  him  the  constitution  of  a  vil- 
lage impro\-ement  societ}-,  for  he  had  seen  so  much  of  it  In  this 
countr}' that  he  wished  to  organize  the  movement  in  Scot- 
land, whose  hamlets  arc  bare,  hard  and  ugl\-.  Thr.s  the  in- 
fluence of  America  spreads  even  from  the  smallest  villages. 

Groton  has  a  history  so  great  that  it  should  stand  to  all 
who  })ass  through  it  as  a  model  Massachusetts  \-illage. 
Grateful  for  what  the  men  and  women  of  Groton  have  done 
in  the  past  v/e  sliould  do  oni-  part  toward  the  town,  the 
Church  and  the  nation  in  the  future. 

I  remain,  will]  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  William  L.-\ wkj- ncj: . 


CONGRESSMAN  TIRKELL. 

It  would  have  ])een  regrettable,  indeed,  if  this  commemor- 
ative gatfiering  had  not  been  graced  b\-  the  ])resence  of  the 
representative  of  the  Congressional  District  of  which  this 
town  is  a  part.  Almost  at  an\-  time  din  ing  the  last  century 
had  our  honored  guest  been  in  the  Hcnise  he  would  have 
found  there  as  an  associate  a  Groton  man,  either  a  native-  or 
a  resident,  and  sometimes  he  would  ha\-e  found  u\oi\-  tlian 
one,  for,  as  I  mentioned  this  ninming,  the  town  lins  liad  at 
least  eleven  congressmen.  I  presume  our  distinguished 
friend  is  of  the  0])inion  that  Groton  has  had  its  share,  and 
having  sui>])lied  so  laige  a  part  of  the  membershi]'  of  Con- 
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gross  during  the  ninetcenlh  century,  some  other  town  — 
Natick  for  instance  —  mii^lu  be  intrusted  to  contribute  mem- 
bership durin}^^  the  twentieth  century,  lie  comes  from  a 
town  of  much  historic  interest;  but  thou^^^h  the  town  still 
retains  the  Indian  name,  the  Indians  have  lon^^  since  de- 
parted. In  this  ])art  of  tlie  country  the\-  are  rarely- to  i)c 
,  found  except  in  larj^e  cities,  where  il  is  current  knowledge 
that  they  are  used  only  for  i)olitical  adversaries  or  for  tobac- 
conists' signs.  While  I  do  not  sup])Ose  lhat  our  able  and 
genial  Congiessman  would  arrogate  t(j  himself  the  mantle  of 
Jolin  Ivliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  \et  I  can  testify  tliat 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  citizenship,  lie  has 
proved  himself  an  excellent  disciple  of  that  wortliy. 

Ladies  and  gentleinen,  I  ])resent  onr  Congressman,  the 

IIONORAIUJ-:  CIIARIJCS  n.  TIRRICIJ.. 

Mr.  Prcsidoit,  Ladies  luid  (^oifleDwn:  I  am  snre  that  if  a 
stranger  from  a  distance  ventured  int(j  the  tow  n  of  Grott)n 
today,  and  saw  tlic  briglit  and  expectant  faces  ui»on 
\-our  Main  Street,  which  lias  been  so  thronged,  he  could  with 
difficulty  <letermine  whether  this  was  an  old  home  week 
gathering,  or  whether  it  wiis  in  coiinnemoratioii  of  some  one 
of  the  many  interesting  events  lor  whic  h  this  town  lias  been 
distinguished  in  its  long  and  eveiUfnl  histor  w  lUU  I  a  in 
sure  that  he  would  agree  with  the  man  wlu)  was  inx  iled  to  a 
distant  mansion  in  the  country,  not  aware  of  the  object  for 
which  he  was  invited.  It  seems  it  was  a  luueral  occasion. 
He  arrived  very  late.  The  ceremony  was  over.  Tliey  had 
all  gathered  together  at  tlie  dining  table,  and.  as  it  was  in 
anti-temperance  days,  the  guests  became  somewhat  exhilar- 
ated, and,  finally,  rising  with  unsteady  feet,  witli  glass  in 
liand,  he  said,  "  Ladies  and  (lentlemen.  I  ])ro}iose  a  toast  to 
the  bride  and  Inidegioom. "  'fheieuiton,  a  friend  altein]neil 
to  ]nit  him  right  l)y  saying.  "  vSit  tlown,  man;  tliis  isn't  a 
wedding,  this  is  a  funeral."  He  said,  "1  don't  (Mre  wlnit  il 
is,  I  know  one  thing,  il  is  a  grand  success. "  I  am  sure  those 
of  us  who  are  not  natives  can  say  that  of  this  celebration. 
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I  havL*  al\va>  s  been  intere.sted  in  colonial  niatlL-rs,  ])erha])S 
because  I  was  l)roiiL;]U  up  in  an  old  colonial  town.  My 
lather's  ancestors  were  of  tlie  tow  n  of  \Ve\  inoutli.  It  was 
settled  in  1622,  and  incorporated  in  1630.  In  rniother  respect 
it  also  has  a  little  advantage  over  Groton.  Whereas  in  1676. 
A\  hen  King  Pliili])  swep^t  like  a  besom  of  destruction  tlirougli 
this  part  of  the  })rovince,  and  laid  forty  of  >-onr  homesteads 
in  ashes,  in  1622,  wlien  tlie  Indians  of  \\'e\  ir.outh  j^athered 
together  into  a  conspirac)'  tC)  exterminate  our  settlers  Miles 
Standish  was  informed,  and  lie  with  eight  of  his  warriors 
inarched  up  througli  the  woods  of  Mar.sh field  and  Scituate 
iiud  massacred  thtrm  all.  No  trace  of  Indians  has  been  found 
in  that  aiicient  town  since  tli.'.t  time 

I  do  not  ])ro]Hise  to  touch  n])on  an_\-  of  the  matters  in  refer- 
ence to  ancient  history  which  have  been  alread\-  j)resented  lo 
3'ou  by  the  orator  of  the  occasion  and  by  tho>e  who  have  ad- 
dressed you.  1  do  not  e\en  ])ro})ose  to  speak  U]K>n  educa- 
tion generalh'.  But  there  is  one  line  of  education  not 
touched  upon  l)y  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  l>y  any  of  the 
.si^eakcrs,  wliich  is  a])plicaljle  to  this  occasion.  W'liy  is  it 
that  the  leaders  in  business  and  professional  life,  th(\se  en- 
titled to  take  front  rank  not  only  in  industrial  matters  but  in 
national  ]uirsuits  as  well,  are  those  who  ha\-e  heeJi  educated 
in  just  such  towns  as  these?  What  is  tlie  ^.ubtle  inllueuce 
which  such  a  town  has  upon  the  human  mind?  Wh>-  does  it 
develop  all  the  characteristics  which  tend  lo  make  a  man 
great  among  his  fellow  creatures  5*  Here  i>  a  \-oung  man 
born  fa] 'away  from  the  madding  ciowd. 

The  old  homestead  is  overshadowed  b>-  a  h.lty  mountain. 
Here  at  its  base  he  ])la\s  in  cliildliood.  sometimes  climbing 
its  almost  inaccessable  heights  until  he  stands  ujion  its 
snowy  summit.  iMom  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain  the  (hii>ied 
meadow  stretches  far  l)e\-ond  to  a  brook  tiashing  down  fiom 
the  mountain's  side  llow>  onwaul  to  the  s«.-a.  lleie  al>o  he 
])lays  and  ^l^hes  and  wliiles  awa\-  the  houis.  At  last  eail>- 
manhood  is  obtained.  It  i^  lonely  at  the  cdd  homestead. 
There  are  no  comiKinions  to  cheer  him.  He  longs  for  an  ac- 
tive life.     lie  is  ready  for  lite's  battles.     vSo  he  leaves  his 
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home  for  tlie  cli-laiU  city.  There  he  strug-);les  uorkiii;^^  his 
way  up,  rung  by  rung,  until  his  object  is  secured.  Then  old 
and  gray  headed  he  revisits  the  old  homestead.  For  the 
first  time  he  realizes  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  native  town. 
His  steadfastness  of  purpose,  his  patriotic  imj^ulses,  liis 
avoidance  of  evil,  his  honesty,  his  integrity,  all  that  com- 
])ined  to  make  him  an  lionurable,  npright  and  respected  citi- 
zen, was  moulded  there  amid  those  mighty  hills. 

So  it  is  to  those  of  you  who  perhaps  after  many  wanderings 
have  returned  once  again  to  Groton,  your  native  town.  Here 
you  were  educated.  Here  you  spent  your  youlhfnl  days, 
here  you  got  the  education  which  has  made  Vou,  largely, 
what  you  are;  education  which  differs  according  to  the  tem- 
perament and  the  susceptibility  of  each  individual  ])erson. 
But  such  as  you  are,  and  the  honorable  career  which  >-ou 
have  attained,  is  largely  owing  to  this  indefinable  education 
whicli  the  cdd  town  has  given  you. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  record  given  by  General  Ban- 
croft, the  long  list,  the  innumerable  li.^t  ahnost,  of  Groton 
j)eoplc  who  became  distinguished  and  rendered  service  to 
their  country.  AVlien  he  came  to  the  eleven  congressmen, 
he  looked  at  me  and  sto])pod.  He  had  just  reached  the  ])oint 
where  if  he  had  continued  he  must  have  gi\'en  tlie  fact  that 
you  elected  liere  in  the  town  of  Groton  Col.  William  Lawrence 
as  your  Representati\'e  to  the  vState  Legislature  for  seventeen 
times,  and  then  you  elected  the  Hon.  Mr.  Prescott  for  fifteen 
times  in  succession,  and  then  later  on.  1  don't  know  for  h*)\v 
many  years,  the  }Ion.  Cjcorge  vS.  l^outwell.  Think  what  the 
General  might  have  done  for  me  if  he  had  only  stated  those 
facts. 

}>ut  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  delightful  as  it  would 
be.  I  congratulate  this  town,  so  memorable  in  its  history, 
for  a  record  which  cannot  be  excelled  if  e(iualled  among  the 
old  colonial  towns  ol  the  Commonwealth. 
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DOCTOR  gri:i:n. 

On  this  plalforni  sits  my  cousin,  the  venerable  Zara  PaUh, 
a  \'icc  I^resitlent,  wlio  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  cele- 
braticui  fifl)-  )ears  aj<o.  Last  winter,  at  tlie  age  of  ninety- 
two,  he  s])uined  vav  advice  to  n^e  a  cane  wlien  lie  walked 
ni)on  the  ic>-  sidewalk. 

It  is  tlic  furtmic,  huwcvci .  <>f  Dr.  Careen  and  that  of  only  one 
other  now  living,  Mr.  J(din  \\".  Parker,  a  Vice  President,  to 
have  liad  any  olTicial  part  in  tlie  celebration  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  also,  in  lliat  of  toda}-.  Such  a  fortune  can  never  be  that  of 
Inil  few;  althuu<;]i,  speakin^^  of  tliis  town,  many  of  us  were 
licre  fifly  years  ago.  I'or  one,  however,  I  did  not  feel 
especially  interested  in  what  was  then  g<->ing  on. 

We  sliould  like  to  lia\e  heard  a  word  from  tlie  orator  of 
the  da}-.  lie  knows  t]]e  town  from  the  "  Throne "  to  the 
"Ridges"  and  from  "  Massapoag  "  to  the  rivtr.  He  loves 
every  foot  of  it.  Ilehjvcsits  historw  He  loves  its  j»eople, — 
and  its  })eO])le  love  him. 

He  was  by  unanimous  clioic-e  recjuested  to  rejuesent  the 
women  of  Giolon.  They  have  alwa>-s  been  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  no  one  of  all  has  been  more  beautiful,  both 
in  charactc-r  and  in  })erson,  than  that  .same  ICli/a  C'.reen  of 
whom  ]'ish(j}>  Lawrence  wrote,  and  whose  son  would  have 
s})oken  to  you.  Doctor.  Colonel,  Mayor.  Honorable,  Hi^to- 
ian,  Anti(iuarian,  Cjenealo,.;ist,  and  manyolhe!  things,  a  real 
Groton  boy,  —  "v^am"  Green.  lUit  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  fatigue  attendant  upon  his  effort  this  forenoon,  has 
de]>rived  us  of  the  })leasure  which  we  should  have  felt  in 
listening  t(;  him  again  this  afternoon. 

HON.  CIIKSTKK  \\ .  CI.AKK. 

In  the  changes  of  time  and  pcdilical  plan,  the  Councils 
which  cre;ited  this  townshij)  have  passed  away,  but  in  sonic 
sort  the  Great  imd  General  Court  is  their  success*)r.  So  the 
town  has  askeil  its  Representative  in  the  up]>er  branch  of 
that   renowned    legislature  to   address  the    jK-ople    of  this 


corporation.  The  town  is  old  enough  now  to  eiinhk-  liini  to 
judge  whether  liis  predecessors  acted  wisely  in  allowing  it  lu 
be  settled. 

I  ha\  the  honor  to  introduce  tlie  lion.  Chester  W.  Clark 
of  tile  vSixth  Middlesex  vSenatuiial  Distric  t. 

HON.  CIIl-STl-R  W.  CLARK. 

Mr.  Pfcsidoit .  Citizens  of  Cirotou,  Ladies  and  Cc>ii!t)i!e)i  : 

I  am  ghul  to  have  tliis  o])portnnity  (jf  beini^  j^tresent  and 
enjoN-inj.;^  with  you  the  celebration  of  this  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  your  V)cautifnl  town.  Time  passes 
swilth';  the  lives  of  men  soon  vanish  awa_\-;  and  even  the 
quarter-millennium  of  a  municipality,  when  it  is  pas.'-cd,  is 
but  as  a  tale  tliat  is  told.  It  is  interestin.^  and  profitable  to 
pause  at  tile  end  of  such  periods  of  time  and  look  l)ack  uj)on 
the  dim  and  half  for.L;otten  years  of  its  earliest  history,  and  to 
discern  the  pathway  by  which  it  has  arrived  to  its  present 
state  of  prospei'il\-  and  ha})iuness. 

I  understand  that  T  am  expected  to  say  something  about 
the  General  Court,  and  es])ecially  about  the  Senate,  This  is 
a  subject  bcfittini;  the  occasion;  for  the  very  cause  of  our  be- 
ing assembled  here  today  was  an  act  of  incorporation  i)asscd 
by  the  General  Court  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  That 
incorporatic)n  was  one  result  of  the  tremendous  acti\  it>  thai 
characterized  this])artof  the  new  world  during  the  few  \  ears 
next  succeeding  the  first  settlements. 

What  exhibitions  of  heroic  toil  and  unyithling  energy  are 
disclosed  as  we  luiiig  those  old  days  before  the  imagination 
and  consider  what  was  accomplished  ]>y  onI\  a  few,  uiuiided 
by  the  implements  and  machiner\-  and  motive  power  of  later 
invention. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Go\-erni>r  W'inthrop  and  lii.s  coni]iany 
in  1630  there  were  onl>-  about  two  thousand  ]>ersons  in  ihe 
terrilor\-  now  included  in  Massachusetts.  I'ive  \ears  later 
their  numbers  had  augmented  to  about  four  thousand.  That 
was  only  lwenl>'  years  ]uior  to  the  setllenienl  of  Groloii:  and 
yet,  before  this  town  was  incorporated,  more  than  fft\  othei.s 
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had  been  established  in  Plymoutli  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
comprising  about  forty  thousand  inlialntants. 

The  liarniony,  order,  and  economy  (jf  means  that  made 
possible  such  wonderful  achievements  in  two  decades  could 
not  have  been  secured  and  preserved,  even  amon^;  a  ]'eople 
as  small  in  number  as  weretliey,  with(jul  the  c(jntrcd  and 
direction  of  some  form  of  govei  nment.  And  so  tliat  essential 
element  of  civilization  was  inaugurated  at  tlie  ver>-  first,  be;ir- 
ing  the  outward  semblance  and  designation  of  the  General 
Court, —  an  iiistitution  anel  a  name  that  liave  comedown  fiom 
that  remote  origin  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  chaj  ter  of  Charles  the  First  pro\- ided  tliat  there. should 
be  a  governor,  a  cleput\'  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  of 
the  com])any,  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  freemen;  that  the 
governor  or  dejnity  and  the  assistants  should  hold  a  court 
periodically  for  directing  their  affairs;  and  that  four  times  a 
year  there  should  be  held  b\'  the  governor  or  deput>-  and  as- 
sistants and  all  the  freemen  who  might  be  ])resent,  a  general 
assembl)'  to  l)e  called  the  foui-  Cireat  and  General  Courts. 
There  was  then  no  rivalry,  as  there  sometimes  is  at  tlie  pres- 
ent day,  nor  any  caucuses,  to  determine  who  should  be  sent 
to  the  General  Court;  for  every  freeman  liad  a  riL;ht  to  i;o. 
In  that  respect  it  resembled  a  town  meeting  of  the  present 
day.  The  number  of  freemen  in  the  colony  grew  gradually 
more  numerous,  so  that  it  became  impracticable  for  all  of 
them  to  jneet  in  General  Court.  Thereu]M)n  it  was  provided 
that  each  town  might  be  re])resented  by  two  or  three  dele- 
gates, or,  if  it  chose,  b}-  all  of  its  freemen  in  a  body;  and 
later  it  w'as  decided  that  each  town  should  send  two  delegates 
onl\'.  The  similarity  between  tlie  original  and  the  j^resent 
General  Court  now  begins  to  aj^jiear.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Court  was  held  in  October,  iTi^o. 

The  court  held  by  the  governor  or  de)uit>-  and  the  as- 
sistants was  called  the  Court  of  Assistants.  Its  ]>rovince 
was  to  sit  in  tlu-  intciim  betv»fen  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Court ;  and  the  latter  might  re])eal  any  action  pievioush-  taken 
by  the  former.  To  this  C(nn  t  of  Assistants  and  to  the  General 
Court  alike  belongetl  all  legislati\-e,  judicial,  and  executive 
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functions.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  certain  of  those 
powers  were  eliminated,  so  that  at  length  the  General  Court 
possessed  only  the  power  of  legislation,  as  it  does  today. 
The  foundation  of  our  present  General  Court  may  therelorc 
be  said  to  date  from  1630,  for  all  its  powers  were  then  exer- 
cised, althougli  in  conjunction  with  others.  It  then  exisited 
under  the  government  of  Kngland;  it  now  exists  under 'the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts;  but  in  point  of  historical  suc- 
cession its  life  luis  been  continu(jus.  hy  inclmling  therein 
two  classes,  the  governor  and  assistants  forming  one,  and 
the  freemen,  tlie  other,  it  was  analogous  to  the  form  of  our 
present  legislature  of  representatives  and  senators  but  they 
sat  together  as  one  body. 

To  a  curious  circumstance  that  happened  very  earl>-,  v.e 
may  trace  the  seixiration  of  the  two  classes  of  legislators 
mentioned,  which  furnishes  the  historical  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  our  legislature  into  two  branches.  During  that  period 
all  sorts  of  pett>-  cases  came  before  the  General  Court.  At 
one  of  its  sessions  a  case  was  l)i  ought  In-  a  Mrs.  Sherman 
against  Ca])tain  Kea>  ne,to  recover  damages  caused  b\-  a  stray 
hog  whirli  had  rooted  u})  all  the  cabbages  in  the  wi(b)W  Slier- 
man's  garden.  After  a  protracted  hearing,  commen>uiate 
with  the  magnitude  and  imjiortance  of  such  a  case,  two  as- 
sistants and  fifteen  freemen  \oted  in  favoj-  of  the  widow,  and 
seven  assistants  and  eight  freemen  voted  in  favor  of  the  hog. 
A  majc)rity  of  tlu-  whole,  but  not  of  eacli  class,  had  thus  vot- 
ed in  favor  of  tlie  widow.  A  jioint  arose  as  to  whether  it  was 
necessary  that  a  i:iaj(U-it>-  of  the  a.^sistants  and  of  tlie  freemen 
should  concui  ,  to  enable  the  ])laintiff  to  juevail. 

The  ciuestion  created  great  agitation  ami  was  warmly 
debated  on  either  side.  At  length  it  v.-as  determined  that  a 
majority  of  each  class  was  essential  to  any  action,  and  such 
was  thereafter  recpiiredi.  Tlie  two  chasses  continued  to  sit 
together,  but  c-ach  in  a  portion  of  the  room  by  it.st  lf.  In  the 
course  of  time  the}-  came  to  occupy  sej^aratc  quarters. 
The  custom  of  one  body  hav  ing  a  negative  u]">nn  the  other 
aftc-rwards  l)ecame  embalmed  in  tlie  constitution  of  our 
Coninionw  xalth. 
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The  sessions  ^vere  opened  at  eiglit  o'clock  in  t"he  morning, 
and  the  assistants  who  were  not  then  i)resent  were  fined,  not- 
^vithstaiiding^  lliere  were  no  public  c{)n\-eyance^.  hut  each 
juust  travel  on  fool  or  on  horseback  to  the-  square,  homely, 
irame  building  which  was  the  capitol.  Now  the  sessions 
aiever  begin  before  half-}>ast  ten  in  the  morning,  anrl  even 
then  many  of  the  members  are  dilator\-. 

As  before  stated,  the  General  Court  both  made  law.s  and 
-enforced  tlicm.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some 
of  the  peculiar  enactments  and  judgments  of  those  da\  s. 

Sir  Richard  vSaltonstall  was  one  of  the  assistants  and  aj)- 
parentl\'  a  jnan  of  im])ortance.  He  furiiishc-d  considerable 
Inisiness  for  tlie  Gerieral  Court,  as  appears  b\-  these  records: 

"Sir  Richard  vSaltonstall  is  fiu^d  four  bushels  of  malt  for 
his  absence  from  the  court." 

"It  is  ortlercd  tliat  Ricliard  Duffs',  serwant  to  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  sliall  ])e  Wiii]i]u-d  lor  his  misdemcan(.rs  towards 
.his  master." 

"vSir  ]^ichard  Saltonstall  is  fined  5  for  whi])])ing  two 
jDcrsons  without  tlie  ])i-esence  of  another  as.sisla^il,  contrar\- 
to  an  act  of  court  formerly  made." 

"  Chickataubott  is  fined  the  skin  of  a  l)ear  for  shooting  a 
swine  of  vSir  Richard  Saltonstall's. " 

It  seems  tliat  the  inhabitants  co\eted  good  society,  for  we 
find  the  following : 

"Mr.  William  }"oste)-,  ap])earing,  was  informed  tliat  we 
conceive  him  not  fit  to  live  with  us;  wherefore  he  was  wished 
to  de])art  before  the  Genej-al  Couit  in  Maicli  next." 

It  would  seem  that  treason  w  a.s  allow(-d  no  bicathiuL;  place 
in  the  colony. 

"It  is  ordered  that  Rhili])  Ratcliffe  .shall  be  whijiped,  ha\-c 
his  ears  cut  off,  fined  5  and  banished  out  of  the  limits  of 
this  jurisdiction  for  uttering  malicious  and  scamlalous 
si)eeches  again.^t  the  government  and  the  chuich  of  Salena." 

The  ])roximity  of  the  Indians  jeopardi/.eil  tlic  jniblie  safet\- 
and  occa.sionetl  tlie  following  provisions: 

"It  is  ordeied  that  theie  shall  be  a  watcli  of  four  kept 
every  niiOd  ^-^'^  Dorchester,  and  another  at  W'ateitowu  ;  watehes 
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to  beg'in  at  sun-s.l ;  and  that  if  any  person  sfiall  hho^ot  off 
any  piece  after  the  watch  is  set  he  shall  forfeit  40s  or  be: 
whipped." 

We  made  paper  money  legal  tender  in  war  time,  but  even 
that  expedient  was  surjjassed  by  the  genius  of  the  earliest, 
settlers,  of  which  this  evidence  i]])pea]s: 

' '  It  is  ordered  that  corn  shall  pass  (or  payment  of  all  debts  at. 
the  usual  rate  it  is  sold  for." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  })olitical  "  fences  "  to  be  looked 
after,  but  concerning  the  other  kind  they  enacted  that, 

"  Tlie  town  of  Ilinc^ham  for  not  making  sufllcient  fences  is 
fined  5s  and  liath  time  to  mend  tlivir  fences  until  the  fourtli 
month." 

The  inhabitants  also  looked  well  lu  tlieir  sva}  s: 

"The  town  of  lioston  for  defect  o{  their  ways  l)etween 
l^owdcr  1.1  oin  Hill  and  the  wiitlen  tree  is  fined  ros  antl  en- 
joined to  lucnd  them." 

There  are  many  humbug  nostrur.is  at  the  present  day  with 
which  unscrupulous  i)ersons  yv^y  upon  the  public;  but  heie 
is  what  happened  in  the  ohlen  time: 

"Nicholas  Knapp  is  fined  5  /'  lor  taking  upon  him  to  cure 
the  scurv>'  by  water  of  no  worth  or  \  nhie,  which  he  s(dd  at 
a  very  dear  rate,  to  be  imv)ri>on(.  tl  till  lie  pay  his  fine,  or  else 
to  be  whipped." 

Another  instance  illustrates  how  tri\-ial  was  some  of  the 
business : 

"Bartholomew  IJill  is  adjudged  [o  be  whipped  for  stealing 
a  loaf  of  breatl  from  Jolin  lloskins." 

Much  of  the  time. of  the  i)resent  (leneral  Couit  i.s  con>umed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  "labor  bill>,"  all  whieli 
aim  to  limit  the  hours  antl  to  secure  ior  the  woikmen  a  greater 
rate  of  compensati(ui.  In  eontra.^t  to  Uu  se,  the  labor  bills 
that  then  came  l)efore  the  General  Couit  tended  to  tlecrease 
rather  than  to  enlarge  the  comi^ensatitui,  which  fact  is  notice- 
able as  indicating  tlie  change  of  conditions  or  sentiment  that 
lia.s  taken   place.     These   are   samjdes   of  the  fornu  r  kiiul  : 

"  It  is  orderetl  that  laliorcrs  shall  not  take  above  i  2d  a  tlay 
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der pain  of  I  OS." 

*Ml  is  ordered  that  sawyers  sliall  not  ttike  abo\-e  I2d  a  score 
ior  sawing  oak  boards,  and  lod  a  score  for  pine  boards,  if 
ihe)-  liiive  their  wood  felled  and  squared  for  then:." 

"It  is  0]'dered  that  uo  master  carpenter,  masc)n,  joiner,  or 
ibrickla}'er  shall  take  above  i6d  a  day  for  their  work  if  they 
liave  meat  and  drink;  and  the  second  sort  not  abo\'e  I2d  a 
<:la\-  under  pain  of  los  both  to  giver  and  t<jrecei\-er. " 

The  punislnnent  of  denth  v/as  inflicted  for  a  \'ariet>-  of  of- 
fences, some  of  whicli  wouKl  not  be  eoiisidered  of  ver\'  great 
magnitude  in  our  time.  'J'he  town  of  Grolon  wa.^  incor])or- 
.ated  at  ihc  session  of  tlie  Cieneral  Court  lield  in  March,  1655. 
At  the  same  session  the  following  act  was  passed: 

"In  answer  to  ihc  j^etilion  of  K-dward  Sanders,  cra\-ing  the 
favor  of  this  couit  of  the  Iea\'ing  off  from  his  neck  liis  sen- 
tenced lialter,  the  court,  having  recei\'ed  some  testimony  of 
some  good  effect  his  punishment  hath  produced,  do  grant 
Jiis  request. 

I  must  not  dwell  kuiger  on  the  quaint  and  curious  doings 
of  bygone  days. 

That  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  brandies  is  a 
wise  safeguard  against  hasty  action  is  V)eing  con.stantly  dem- 
onstriited.  'iMie  senate  has  bv.en  facetiously  st>'led  "  the  grave- 
yard of  legislation.''  During  the  last  winter  more  than 
twent>'  bills  which  ])assed  the  House  were  buriLci  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  In  most  of  those  cases  the 
measures  would  have  ])assed  by  a  nmjorit\-  \i  tlie  House  and 
Senate  had  \-()tc-(l  unitedl\-  as  one  body.  The  v'^enate  obvi- 
ousl}-  beli(.  ved  them  to  be  unwise  measures.  If  there  was 
any  doubt,  it  was  bcUei  to  eir  on  tlie  side  of  conservatism 
than  on  the  sitle  of  new  and  untiied  statutes.  Tlure  is  more 
tlangei  of  t(K)  much  legislation  than  of  too  little.  The  effect 
of  tlie  operation  of  a  particular  law  cannot  alwa\'s  be  foreseen: 
and  moderation  in  lesj^ect  to  changes  is  to  be  cominended. 
It  is  often  "i)etter  io  ])car  the  ill.s  we  have  than  ll>-  to  those 
w'c  know  not  of. ' ' 


The  men  who  compose  the  General  Court  in  colonial  times 
were  possessed  of  stron^^^  diaracters;  but  their  knowledge: 
and  experience  were  very  limited.  They  would  have  been 
incompetent  to  have  dealt  with  questions  of  the  mai^nitude  and 
com}>lexity  of  those  wliicli  now  enga^;e  the  attention  r tiie 
General  Court.  With  the  development  of  time  there  lias 
come  a  bro;idening  of  tlie  minds  of  men,  but  the  virtues  of 
tliose  old  cliaracters  may  v,ell  l)e  imilate<l  and  j»erpetuated. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics  from  abroad  that  the  le^^islature 
of  this  Commonwealth  is  superior  —  in  the  character  and^in- 
telli^ence  (4  its  mem'ner.N,  tlie  order  and  decc'ium  of  its  ses- 
sions, and  tlie  seriousiK^.s  with  which,  it  undertakes  the 
transaction  of  business.  Let  us  hope  tliat  this  high  stamlar«l 
jnay  be  mai]it;-ined . 

Groton  has  furin.-.lied  a  le-islat*jr  of  especial  worth  in  th.e 
eminent  statesr.ian  whose,  life-work  h;:s  recently  ended.  It 
is  a  signal  honor  to  this  tov.  n  to  luive  i)ecn  the  dwelling  ]dace 
of  one  who  was  a  tower  of  ^trength  to  the  Nation  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Tlie  exemplary  career  of  Governor  I'.out- 
well  will  alw  ciys  summon  to  nolde  action  those  who  under- 
take tl'e  Service  of  tile  jnildic.  We  ma\-  justly  point  to  h.im 
as  the  eml)odiniL i\t  of  our  highest  ideals. 

"  Wliat  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  walls  of  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  bioad-armed  ports 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storms,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  sjjangled  courts 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  ])erfume  to  pride. 

No!    Men,  high-miiuled  men. 

«««  «  ««#4»«4 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
]>ut  know  llieir  rights,  and,  knowing,  daie  maintain; 

Pievt  nt  the  long-aimed  bl»»w, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  llie  chain. 

These  constitute  a  state." 
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nOX.  CHARLES  S.  IlAMirS. 

AVe  are  favored  with  the  ]Mesence  of  a  di>ti]igiiishLcl  g\ics-t 
"wlio,  tlu)ngii  not  liinu-i-lf  a  native  or  a  resident  of  tlie  town, 
lias  reason  to  feel  a  strojig  attacli]]ient  to  it  from  tJie  cireiir/.' 
.stanee  tljat  ]jis  fanii)}'  once  ]i\-ecl  in  tluit  pai  t  uf  it  w  hich  is  now 
■.the  si^htl\-  towji  of  W'estforcl.  He  \-e]  }•  willingly  rcsj^ojuled  to 
the  Committee's  invitati(ni  to  joiji  in  tliis  o])ser\  ar.ce,  and 
]ias  given  grati ficat io]i  b>-  so  doing.  An  cniinL-nt  jniMici^t,  a 
'|)rofound  student  of  our  Country's  concerns,  who  has  served 
with  cj-edit  in  liigh  oihcial  staticjn.  I  j)r<.'sent  to  \-ou  tlie 

llOXOKA]]!.]'    CHAR]j:S  S.  JIAMIJX. 

Mr.  P)rs,ide)d .  l^iuiirs  avd  Goiflcnicu  :  It  is  a  very  great 
])leasure  to  me  to  he  able  to  be  liere  today,  and  to  take  part 
in  these  memornble  festivities.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
.sa\'  that  ni}-  l^rother  tcdd  me  yestcrdn}-  timt  Ik-  was  sittir.g  in 
his  office,  when  suddcidy  tlie  telej^hone  raniv  with-  such  a  rrit- 
tle  that  he  jum])ed  hastily  from  Ins  seat,  and.  rusliing  to  tlu- 
instrument  heard  the  voice  of  (xcneral  Ihancroft,  in  imperious 
tones,  as  if,  ^is  Major  Gener.'tl,  he  were  giving  a  command  to 
some  cor]K)ral  in  the  ranks.  The  General  said  he  desired  to 
know  "what  }-our  brother's  interest  in  Groton  was,  an\-wa_\-/' 
He  was  so  friglitened,  he  said,  all  Ijc  could  think  of  was  that 
some  of  our  ancestors  li\-ed  and  died  in  W'estford,  1  am  \-ery 
glad  that  my  brother's  courage  gave  out.  because  if  it  hadn't, 
the  Cieneral  would  liave  niatle  m>'  s])eec]i,  and  tliere  would 
liave  be?_n  nothing  left  for  me  to  sa\-.  1  reall>-  feel,  however, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  be  here  todaw  In  the  first  ])lace.  I 
come  as  a  trustee  of  the  time  honored  Academy  of  \\\-stturd, 
and  bring  the  \  ery  best  greetings  of  the  Board  cd  Trustees. 
Secondl)-,  m\-  wife  is  a  c"f)llateial  descendant  of  that  James 
vSullivan  who  was  once  an  honored  citi/en  of  this  town. 
And,  thirdl\-,  m\-  i^randmotlier.  Harriet  I-'Ietcher  Hamlin, 
was  ])orn  in  and  nnn  rietl  from  this  town.  She  was  a  dau;>;li- 
ter  of  Pelatiah  I'K  tcher.  and  her  grandfather  commanded  a 
reginu  nt  in  tlie  Re\-olutionary  War;  the\-  lived  on  what  i> 
now  called  the  Timmins  farm.     I  came  here  t)nce  to  huik  at 
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tliat  farm  and  '^ce  where  slie  was  bom,  but  I  reiiienibered  a  story 
of  four  beautiful  chairs  which  once  belonged  in  the  family, 
and  when  I  arrived  in  the  town  1  was  sorely  perplexed.  L 
felt  that  I  ou-^ht  to  go  and  see  the  ancestral  home,  but  I 
wanted  those  chaiis;  and  so,  after  thinking  it  over,  I  post- 
poned my  visit  to  the  ancestral  home,  and  tried  to  secure  the 
chairs,  but  I  was  unfortunate,  as  the  owners  would  n(jt  part 
with  them.  I  shall  not  give  the  name  of  the  people  who 
own  those  chairs,  because  I  do  not  accept  that  defeat,  but  in- 
tend to  come  liere  sometime  again  and  get  them. 

My  great-great-grandfather,  Kleazer  Hamlin,  built  a  house 
in  Harvard,  only  a  few  miles  from  here,  which  is-still  stand- 
ing. He  had  nineteen  children,  and  for  his  second  wife  he 
married  a  lady  who  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  her  own,  so 
you  can  imagine  he  must  have  been  a  num  of  some  jnopeity, 
or  must  have  been  a  heav\-  charge  on  the  tuwn.  lie  moved  lo 
Pembroke,  and  I  went  down  there  a  few  years  ago  to  see  his 
old  house  there.  I  saw  in  the  house  nn  old  fashioned  fire 
back  which  I  thought  must  liave  belonged  to  my  great-great- 
grandfather, and  I  wanted  to  buy  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
pay  ten,  twenty,  or  even  twenty-hve  dollars.  For  the  sake 
of  old  associations  I  would  gladly  luive  ])aid  that  amount.  I 
said,  "  I  know  that  must  have  belonged  to  my  great-great- 
grandfather." My  wife  looked  it  over,  and  then  with  that 
calm  air  of  superiority  which  wives  often  visit  ujion  their 
foolish  husbands,  she  pointed  to  one  corner  of  the  fire  back 
where  I  saw  the  words  "  Worcester,  patented  1676."  So  I  was 
saved  making  the  purchase.  Ivleazer  named  four  of  his 
children  for  the  ct)ntinents,  ICurope,  Asia,  Alrica,  ami 
America.  1  am  a  descendant  of  Asia.  1  wisli  1  could  say 
that  I  owe  all  my  allegiance  to  this  town.  1  de»  owe  a  good 
part  of  it.  I  love  it.  1  used  to  spend  the  summer  in  \\'e>t- 
ford,  and  belonged  there  to  a  celebrated  baseball  team,  but 
skilful  as  we  thought  we  were,  we  couldn't  beat  the  Groton 
nine.  \Vc  were  mercilessly  defeatetl  once,  and  when  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  try  again.  Providence  thoughtfully  sent 
a  storm  which  prevented  the  match,  and  that  was  my  last  a]>- 
pearance  on  the  base  ball  lieKl.     To  the  neighboring  town  of 
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Wcstford  also  I  owe  alk^giance,  and  as  well  to  olhtr  towns 
on  the  Cape;  they  arj  all  memorable,  and  they  all  mean 
practically  the  same  thing  in  our  public  life.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  story  of  an  old  lady  who  once  made  famous  pies,  mince 
and  apple;  one  day  some  one  asked  her  how  she  could  tell 
them  apart.  "  Why ,  by  that  mark, "  she  said.  The  mince 
pies  were  marked  "  T.  M."  He  found  the  same  mark  on  the 
a])])le  ]-)ies.  "But  how  can  you  tell,"  he  said,  "the\-are 
both  marked  alike."  She  said,  "  Why,  one  stands  for  'tis 
mince,'  and  one  for  'tisn't  mince'  ."  So  we  have  all  the  same 
mark,  the  same  heritage  of  American  citizenship  of  wliicli  we 
are  all  ])roud  whether  we  come  from  Groton  or  Ayer  or 
Westford.  This  town  of  Groton  has  reason  to  l)e  })roud, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  has  given  to  the  country 
that  great  statesman  and  ])atriot,  George  S.  Boutwell;  it 
would  take  its  ]dace  in  history  for  that  reason  alone. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  Massachusetts  is  that  the 
towns  have  practiced  the  principle  of  home  rule  which  our 
ancestors  gave  us,  and  which  we  will  always  cherish.  There 
is  a  s]:»irit  about  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  whether  in  tlie 
North,  the  South,  the  Kast  or  the  We>t ;  there  is  a  fine  old 
Massachusetts  spirit  that  takes  its  rise  from  the  home  rule 
doctrines.  You  cannot  define  what  that  M assachusett  spirit 
is.  "S'ou  can  feel  it,  >'0u  can  watch  its  effects,  and  >-ou  know 
it  is  there.  If  I  were  to  try  to  define  it  I  should  have  to 
define  it  as  a  minister  once  tried  to  define  religion:  —  "You 
get  religion  when  you  rlon't  want  it;  when  you  get  it  you 
don't  know  it  ;  if  you  know  it,  you  haven't  got  it;  when  you 
get  it  you  can't  lose  it ;  if  you  lose  it,  you  never  had  it." 
And  that  is  the  sj)irit  r)f  Massachusetts.  There  has  been,  a 
marvellous  development  of  this,  our  country,  in  the  last 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years.  We  are  getting  welded 
together  more  and  more  with  a  true  national  s])iiit.  The 
best  proof  of  this,  to  my  mind,  is  that  in  the  early  days,  after 
1776,  or  rather  after  17S9  when  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
States  was  framed,  when  the  words  "I'nited  l^tates"  were 
used  they  were  invariably  followed  by  the  plural  v«.'rb,  —  the 
United  vStates  are  not  is.     Whereas,  in  modern  days,  the 
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riiost  I'cccnt  illustraliuii  being  the  treaty  of  peace  with  S]):iin. 
the  phrase  was  used,  —  "  Tlie  United  States The  I'nited. 
States  is  now  a  conniion  unit,  a  great  national  government. 
It  was  wehled  together  by  the  genius  of  interpretation  of  John. 
Marsliall,  by  the  tC'-^t  Sejretary  of  Slate  Daniel  Welister, 
and  by  many  succeeding  statesmen.  Today  we  stand  both 
a  great  united  people.  If  there  is  one  idea  more  than  anotlier 
th  It  I  eaii  br..i^  h.*rj,  it  i-;  that  wIkmi  tlie  Unit.-d  vStati.s  faces, 
a  foreign  power  it  shall  be  as  one  undivided  nation.  Let  no 
p3litical  dissen-iion  cOiUj  into  play  to  defeat  or  defend  a  treaty 
when  the  U nited  vStates  speaks  to  another  nation.  If  there 
are  differences  in  the  Senate,  l.  t  ns  forget  our  partisanship 
when  we  face  another  }):»wer.  in  the  common  love  of  our 
grand  united  country. 

Xow,  my  friends.  1  wish.  I  hnd  time  to  say  more  to  you. 
I  have  mucli  more  to  sa}-,  init  time  is  ])recious  to  me.  for  it  is 
hay  day.  and  I  ha\e  got  tcj  go  home  to  m\-  farm  at  Matta- 
poiseLt  and  see  what  has  l)een  done  today.  My  genial  frientl, 
the  1  jeulenanl-G  overnor,  has  llie  advantage  of  me,  —  he  has 
been  making  hay  all  da\-.  We  can  all  nnike  hay  when  the 
sun  shines.  lie  can  make  it  just  as  well  when  it  rains  ;  he 
can  make  hay  in  the  night;  he  can  nnike  it  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  And  1  want  to  say,  as  one  who  has  not 
exactly  b.-en  in  accord  wit]\  him  ]iolitically,  that  there  is  no 
oTie  in  our  state  who  envies  him  his  high  re])Utation,  well 
earned  and  deser\ed. 

I  take  a  great  interest  in  \:\y  faim.  My  vocation  is  that  of 
law,  and  I  tO(jk  up  farming  as  an  avocation,  hoi)ing  that 
I  might  some  (hiy  follow  farming  as  a  vocation  and  law  as  an 
avocation.  I  have  acx^imulated  a  vast  mass  of  ex]Kiience, 
and  not  much  more.  l)Ut  I  jiave  invented  a  tlevice  by  which  I 
make  that  farm  ]>ay  e\])enses.  1  charge  off  the  deficit  as 
rent  of  tiie  summer  dwelling  house  in  which  1  live,  ami  1  am 
proud  to  sa\'  my  farm  pays  its  expenses.  I  began  by  raising 
hens  and  chickens,  and  as  the  first  cost  was  ex]>ensive,  my 
wife  and  1  wiote  to  each  of  oui  friemU  to  semi  us  a  hen.  and 
said  we  would  jiame  the  hen  lor  the  donor,  male  or  female. 
That  brought  a  nunil)er  of  hens,  but  not  as  many  as  we 
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wanted;  so  1  wrote  again  to  tlie  dclin<iuents,  and  said  that  il 
thc^y  didn't  s.-nd  a  hen  1  wonkl  name  a  pig  for  tlieni.  1  have 
carried  on  that  farm  lor  h;e\-eral  >  cars,  and  an\"  man  tliat  \\  ill 
come  to  me  and  say  he  is  a  descendant  of  Groton  can  have 
its  j^rodncts  at  actual  cost,  —  about  one  dollar  ajnece  for  eggs, 
and  Somewhat  mure  a  (|i;art  fur  milk. 

The  raiublings  in  which  1  have  indulged  remind  me  of  an 
old  railroad  in  Massachusetts  called  the  l^oston,  Barre  and 
Gardner,  wliicli  didn't  start  fiom  IJostoii,  didn't  go  thror.gli 
liarre,  and  unl)-  barely  reached  Gardner. 

I  du  not  remember  where  oi'  how  1  began,  or  whither  my 
re.nai-ks  haw  tended,  but  the  anxious  look  on  the  presiding 
ollijer's  face  impresses  upon  me  the  fact  t]i;\t  1  have  reached 
my  destination,  so  thanking  you  for  )-oui  courteous  invitatioji 
I  will  take  my'  seat. 


HON.  AN.^ROS  B.  J0M:S. 

At  the  time  of  Deane  \\'inthro])'s  petitictn,  Lancaster  was 
Xash-a-\va\-;  Nashua  was  Merimakc,  and  a  part  of  Nashua 
was  a  part  of  Groton.  Since  then  boundaries,  as  well  as 
nauK'S,  have  been  changed,  and  today  we  are  welcoming  the 
accom])lished  ma\-or  of  a  beautiful  city  in  another  state,  with 
th.*  :issurance  that,  had  his  territory-  of  Nashua  remained 
witli  us,  he  might  now  be  Chairman  of  the  lic^ard  t)f  i^elect- 
nien  of  Cxrolon.  And  we  greet  him  and  his  ])eople  with  the 
cordiality  of  kindred,  and  w  ish  him  to  know  that  we  are 
j)roud  of  our  relati\-es  from  New  Ilami)shire.  I  have  i;iuch 
satisfaction  in  introducing  the  Maxor  of  Nashua,  the 

HONORAIUJ-:  ANDRGS  i;.  JONl^S. 

Mr,  Prcsidt'ui ,  /.adics  tind  Goiilouoi  : 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  mention  the  great  jdeasurc  which  I 
trike  in  coming  to  this  gathering  from  Nashua,  to  ]>ay  for  her 
n  tribute  of  honor  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  old  motiier 
who  fostered  and  nourished  her  many  years  ago. 

Nashua  together  witli  the  other  sister  towns  of  the  same 
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comnion  parfiitai^e  i^atlier  here  lodax'  to  join  in  connneniora- 
tion  of  tile  birth  of  Groton.  I^'or.  the  citizens  of  Nashua, 
whom  1  liave  the  privile<^e  and  the  honor  of  representing  on 
this  occasion,  date  the  real  beginning  of  their  town  history 
back  over  twu  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when  Jonathan 
iJanforth  braved  the  changers  of  wil(h,-rness  to  sui\cy  the 
original  Groton  i)lantati(ni. 

At  that  time  the  line  which  now  marks  the  main  thorc.ngli- 
fare  of  your  town  was  but  a  faintly  traced  path  through  the 
forest.  It  had  known  no  human  step,  save  the  moccasined 
foot  of  the  Imlian. 

The  ancient  and  primitive  wood  had  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  white  man's  axe.  ]iut  soon  all  this  was 
changed.  Where  once  was  but  a  sca!cel\-  ])ercei)tible  tiact 
through  tlie  forest  we  now  see  a  well  tiodden  path  and  a 
much  wider  clearing.  W'leaths  of  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  rude  log  cabins  on  either  side  gave  evidence  of  t  hat  A  iii;lo- 
Saxon  grit  and  perseverance  which  converted  the  wilds  of 
New  Kngland  into  a  fertile  and  habitable  land. 

The  red  men  have  since  becor.ie  aware  that  the  street  is  no 
longer  free  to  them,  save  Ijv  permis.sion  c>f  the  settlers.  'J'he 
wild  forest  has  shrunk  back  and  the  street  has  lost  tlie  odor 
of  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  And  so  from  this  huml:>le  be- 
ginning grew  the  town  wlnjse  birth  we  celebrate  today. 

But  soon  that  restless  energy  which  is  so  charactei  istic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pushed  forth  into  tlie  unknown  forest  in 
search  of  new  homes.  'J'he  more  adventurou.s  spirits  came  to 
a  s"pot  which  seemed  graced  by  God. 

At  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  a  ]>lace  which  had  long 
been  the  favorite  fishing  ground  of  the  Indian,  they  cleared 
away  the  forest  and  founded  a  little  settlement.  hV(un  this 
settlement  grew  the  large  and  ])rosperous  city  of  Nashua. 

Because  of  its  favoraI)le  U^cation,  its  s]dendid  water  iH)wer 
and  its  unsuipasseil  railroad  facilities,  Nashua  is  tod:iy  the 
most  vigorou.s  child  of  old  Grutnn. 

Although  the^e  great  natural  resources  liave  contributed 
largely  to  her  grt)wth  and  prosperity,  she  owes  much  to  those 
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sturdy  pioneer^  wlio  first  cleared  away  the  forest  and  opened 
lip  the  farms  of  oKl  Middlesex. 

And  it  is  in  recognition  of  tliat  debt  tliat  I  .sjjcak  here  today 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Xaslina.  W'e  all  rejoice  with  >ou 
on  this  nieniorable  occasion.  Wc  are  glad  of  having  tliis 
op])ortunity  to  express  our  a])]neciation  of  the  services  which 
those  men  rendered,  who  here  on  tliis  sjiOt  felled  the  first 
trees  and  made  ]j(>ssilde  b}-  tlu-ir  untiring  efforts  the  marked 
success  which  we  as  a  city  have  attained. 

We  have  erected  a  monument  worthy  of  the  fathers  who 
have  gone  before.  Tlie  Inis}-  lium  of  tlie  factories,  the  cottoji 
mills,  and  tlie  foundries  of  Nashua,  bears  an  unceasing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  Groton.  I  thank 
you. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  SANDERSON. 

The  duties  ])ertaining  to  the  olllce  of  TresicK  nt  C)f  tlie 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy,  and  the  duties 
])erlaining  to  the  ofiice  of  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District,  which  comi>rises  Middlesex  County,  have  been  ])er- 
formed  of  late  years  in  a  way  that  shows  clearl>-  that  the 
incumbent  of  each  of  these  offices  is  well  fitted  to  pei  form  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  highest  elective  law  ofiice  in  the 
Commonwealtli .  In  all  of  tlicse  oflices  the  ])e()ple  of  Groton 
feel  no  inconsiderable  interest,  and  they  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  privileged  today  to  listen  to  a  gentleman,  who,  either 
from  a.ssocintion  or  from  anticij^ation,  is  able  to  talk  about 
all  of  them,  but  lie  is  also  at  liiierty  to  refrain  from  talking 
abciut  any  of  tliem  if  he  chooses.  Upon  an\-  subject  that  he 
may  wish  to  select,  we  shall  be  glad  to  liear 

IIONORAIUJ:  Gi:ORGlC  A.  SANDl-RSON. 

Mr.  csidoif ,  Ladies  a/:d  (ioiilcvwu :  A  town  tliat  has 
twoliundred  and  fifty  years  of  history  lias  an  inheritance  of 
all  that  is  best  in  life  u])on  this  continent,  and  the  town  of 
Groton  is  ])eculiarly  fortunate  in  its  history  and  its  inheri- 
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tancc.  One  of  llie  fcnluics  ui  ibril  l:i<tcry,  and  ci;e  well 
worth  niLMitiuning  at  a  great  celebration  like  this,  i>  llie 
fostering  care  which  this  town  has  given  to  cdiicatioi.al 
instiluti(Mis.  Among  tlieni.  the  ancient  academy  on  tlie  h.ilK 
upon  whose  athletic  held  we  have  t«jday  met.  It  u  as  founded 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  year.-  ago.  by  loriy-seven 
subscribers,  at  a  time  when  e\-ery  thdhir  earned  and  given 
meant  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort.  These  forty-stv-  u  n  cr., 
devoted  to  education,  devoted  to  the  high.er  and  the  i<v.-t 
things,  -subscril)ed  sunih  \  arying  fiom  h\  e  to  fiileeu  ]>>  unds 
each  for  the  erection  ol  tlie  hrst  building,  as  they  saui  in  ti:at 
agreement,  ''to  diffuse  useful  knowk  dge,  and  render  tlie 
mean.',  of  instruction  and  inlOMnat!«)u  mure  general  an<.l  b^s 
exj)ensi\e."  The  la.-^t  subscriber  un  tii.«t  list  was  the  r..U!.i- 
cipalit}-,  the  town  *.)f  Groton  it.->eli.  which  subscril-cd  two 
hundied  pound.^  to  tlie  erection  of  tluit  building,  and  it  i^ 
probable  that  the  institution  could  not  then  h:ive  been  founded 
but  for  the  su])scri j>tion  of  the  tow  n.  So  w<.-  have  in  these 
forty-seven  cut h u.siastic  indi\-idnals.  and  thioughoul  th.e 
whole  town,  a  devotion  to  the  idea  of  e»lucation  ^o  <troug  that 
they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  i(>i  it.  Since  that  tiiiiC, 
that  institution,  through  long  perioils  of  its  life,  has  furnislud 
education  to  nian\-  cd  the  >ons  and  daughters  of  (>iot<  n.  it 
has  brought  to  this  village  thonsands  C){  ljo\ s  and  girl.>-  t*.'  be 
educated,  who  have  cairied  the  fair  fame  ol  (jr(»ton  to  otlitr 
j)arts  of  tliis  state,  and  to  other  stales  in  our  nation.  It  has 
stood  there  as  a  silent  inllnence  for  eilncation  to  all  tin  :-e 
who  have  not  had  the  ]ui\-ilege  ol  entering  its  walls.  It  i> 
said  tliat  a  church  l)nilding,  b\-  its  ver\-  exists  r.ce  in  a  coni- 
munit\-.  is  constantl\-  preaching  a  .sernnui  to  all  who  look 
\ij)on  it.  b\-  reason  of  the  .--igni ficanci  of  things  for  which  it 
stands.  In  a  similar  wa\-.  \h\>  in.-titution  on  the  hill, 
because  of  the  juinrijdes  for  whi(di  it  has  stotul,  l>ecau.--e  of 
the  ^|)irit  of  the  bnys  and  girls  in  it.  and  the  teacliers  there, 
lias  enabled  thi>  town  to  be  a  town  in  which  it.^  citi/ens  have 
higli  ideals,  are  interested  in  tlie  highei  things,  and  are 
devoted  t<»  tlu-  thing.'-  that  aie  not  wlndl}-  mateiial.  It  has 
not  onl\-  gi\-en  much  to  this  cominunit\-.  but  it  lias  received 
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iniicli  from  it.  The  ])eautifii]  scenes  of  these  hills  and  valleys 
have  been  mixed  with  the  joys  and  dntics  of  student  life. 
The  churches  of  this  town  ha\-e  furnished  much  nf  the 
reli^^ious  influence  to  tho>e  who  liave  attended  that  institu- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  peo])le  of  this  town  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  youtli  who  have  attended  that  school. 
Many  a  student  has  formed  hi>  ideal  of  life  frrnn  the  people 
whom  he  has  come  to  know  wlien  at  school  here-.  Lawrence 
Acadeni}'  and  the  town  of  (iroton  are  in  their  hist(jr\-  indis- 
solii')!)'  linked  toi^etlier.  ICach  is  a  debtor  to  the  c>tner.  As 
we  look  down  the  future,  can  we  not  ask  the  town  of*  C>rcton 
foi-  that  friendl\-  int.-rest  which  was  L(uaranteed  in  that 
original  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds?  Can  we  n(4  promise 
for  the  old  academ\-  an  adherence  to  the  ideals  that  it  ha> 
stood  for,  and  that  it  sliall  continue  to  stand  for  the  highe: 
things  of  life. 

"I  hold  it  true  tliat  thou.L^ht^  are  things 
Endowed  \\ith  I'eing.  breath  and  wings; 
And  that  we  send  th^-m  foi'th 
To  fill  tlie  woild  willi  goodness  or  ill." 

HON.  CHARLFS  W.  SIONE. 

In  the  history  of  the  Federal  Union  a  large  }>art  has  been 
taken  by  the  great  state-  of  Pennsylvania,  Within  her  borders 
ha\'e  been  events  of  the  very  highest  concern  to  our  natitui  — 
events  both  in  c(Uincil  and  on  the  held.  Her  natural 
resources  have  yielded  wealth  which  we  chai  acteri/.e  as 
m.irvelous,  and  anumg  lu-r  men  ha\-e  ])een,  and  aie.  leadeis 
in  momentous  affairs. 

Among  those  whom  her  pec^ple  ha\e  delighted  to  honor  — 
a  former  Lieutenant-(  lOvernor  and  Congressnmn  —  i>  a  Grt)ton 
boy  whom  1  sliall  n(n\-  ask  to  address  \-ou  -  the 

iioxoRAiMj-:  ciiakij:s  W".  STOXIC. 

Mr.  Prcsidoif .  l.adics  and  ( icnfli  nirfi :  I  would  be  a  ra^h 
man  indeed  if,  at  this  hour  of  the  (la\-.  and  in  thi.s  temperature. 
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and  after  the  wealth  of  elocjucnce,  of  educational  history,  of 
practical  agricultural  exj)erience,  of  political  science,  \v]iich 
we  ha\'e  heen  favored  with  lodax-,  I  sliould  undertake  to 
detain  this  audience.  Ordinaril)-,  I  wwaild  like  to  do  that  for 
a  little  time.  OrdinariI\-,  I  wuuld  he  yj^d  to  say  a  few 
words  liere  in  tlie  ])Ince  where  1  was  horn;  hut  you  are  ])T(j- 
tected  froii)  an}-  such  })ossil  le  chin.^er,  for  I  am  acU  ised  tliat 
the  train  wliicli  w  ill  lake  n.e  toward  the  setting  sun  will 
soon  he  due,  and  railrcKid  trains,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  fur 
no  man.  Consequentl)-,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  speecli  whicli  I 
would  like  to  have  made  wili  Jiave  to  he  i)Ost])oned  until  the 
]iext  centennial. 

Anywhere,  exce})t  in  Oroton,  and  at  any  otlier  lii^ic  exce])t 
t(jda>  ,  the  elocjuent,  feeling,  enthusiastic^  eulogy  U}K)n  the 
state  of  M  assacliusctts  from  llie  lijxs  of  lier  Lieutenant- 
(jO\ernor  would  liave  jK-rhaps.  })rovoked  from  )]ie  some 
words  in  relation  to  the  grand,  imperial  old  Commonv/ealth 
of  Penns\  l vania  with  its  unri\-alled  resources  and  its  glorious 
liislor)-.  ViUi  toda\-,  Mr.  Chairman.  J  stand  liere  as  a  loyal 
Yankee.  Toda\',  1  claim  allegiance  to  the  old  state  of 
Massachusetts.  I  claim  the  right  to  partake  with  \-ou  in  tlie 
])ride  which  we  all  feel  in  this  grand  old  town  of  Groton. 
Tracing  m>-  lineage  hack  h>-  direct  descent  to  three  of  Ihe 
original  land-holders  of  Grc-trni,  vSiiiioji  Stone,  'I'homas 
Willianis  and  William  Green,  1  feel  that  I  ajn  entitled  to 
share  w  ith  \  ou  in  the  ]n'i(h'  which  we  feel  in  this  graml 
town,  in  its  hist(;rical  j'ast,  and  its  attnu  tive  present. 

Veste]-day  I  sticdled  to  the  Inj,  of  (^ihhet  Hill,  which  I  used 
to  know  as  a  hoy,  antl  I  looked  oul  u])o])  tlie  heautiful 
panorama  sjnead  hei'()re  us,  the  distant  hills  aiid  moun.tains, 
and  the  intervening  fields,  and  it  wa.^  a  heautilul  >ig]it.  I 
recogni/.ed  that  Groton  was  "heautiJul  loi  .situation,"  and  it 
seemed  to  nu-  that  it  was  a  good  ])lace  to  l»e  horn  in.  I  strayed 
later  into  the  cemetery,  ])eaceful,  delightful,  ijuiet;  notliing 
to  inteil'-re  with  the  })eace  and  tjuiel  of  that  solemn  ]dacc, 
and  it  senieetl  to  me  that  Groton  was  a  good  place  io  die  and 
he  huried  in.     I  came  today  into  th is  assemhlage,  with  those 
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briglit  faces  and  well  lackn  noards.  and  wandcicd  about  your 
streets  willi  tlieir  houses  radiant  witli  beauty,  and  it  sec-nied 
to  nie  that  Groton  was  a  good  jjlace  to  live  in.  Ar.d  yet,  no 
man  wlio  has  tasted  the  enticir.;^  fascination  of  we>tern  lilc. 
wlio  has  mingled  witli  the  men  wliO  make  things  move,  who 
has  listened  to  the  "calloftlie  wild"  that  comes  from  the  West 
with  its  vast  prairies  and  gigantic  forests,  will  ever  Vjc  con- 
tent to  return,  even  to  tlie  ^ieaceful  mon(jton>'  of  a  New 
Kngland  town. 

I  noticed,  in  coming  in  cn  tlu  train  yesterday,  what  was  a 
surprise  me,  because  in  iH\'  bo\  iiuod  days  there  was  nothing 
noticeable  in  the-  language  of  this  conimunit\-,  excejU  ]K).^sibly 
a  little  of  what  General  Scott  used  to  call  "the  rich  okl  Irish 
brogue,"  but  on  the  train  \esterday,  strident,  diowr.ing  and 
overwlielming  the  con\-ersation  oi  the  native  New  ICnglandei' 
was  a  foreign  lan.guage,  unkricwn  to  me.  unintelligible  to 
me,  and  1  wondered  it  I  would  find  the  same  state  of  affairs 
in  Cxroton.  I  wondered  if  I  .--hcuild  find  the  genuine  old  New 
Kngland  element,  or  that  composite  element  that  comes  from 
foreign  immigration.  lUit  while  today  I  miss  many  a  figure 
which  I  would  expect  to  see  on  this  occasion,  and  esi)ecial]y 
one  that  had  become  i^reminentl)-  j.rominent  in  the  state  and 
nation  and  left  a  deep  ai:d  lasting  impress  on  his  country's 
history,  was  al)sent.  and  while  mar.y  another  has  gone  on  tf) 
that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,  yet  others  have 
grown  u\)  and  come  in.  and  the  general  character  of  the  town 
remains  unchanged.  \'ou  have  the  same  churches  aiul  the 
same  deep  religious  s])irit,  the  sair.e  schools,  the  same  town 
meeting,  and  the  same  educating  intluence  of  the  town 
meeting,  and  the  exemplification  <  i  ])ure  demociac>-  slunvn 
in  the  conduct  of  your  local  affair>  ])y  direct  vote  of  each 
individual  citizen.  And  tlie  town  lemains  the  same,  and  it 
is  a  great  and  gloriou.->  old  comiuunit>-.  I  li.-^teii  to  the 
eulogies  concerniug  New  luigland.  and  I  belie\'c  its  iniluence 
is  extending  beNond  the  nation,  and  I  would  gi\'e  >ou  as  a 
concluding  sentiment.  -  I  lert. '.s  to  the  New  ICngland  of  the 
past,  the  home,  the  birth-place-  of  American  libert>'  and  free 
government;    here's   to   tlie    I'liiled    vStates  of  the  ]^resent. 
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c.iri  yin,^  llu  cnli^^hlciiiiiL;.  the  tlevatiii;^,  tlie  refniing  iiil]iiciice 
of  New  ICii;^laii(l  ci\ili/.alioii  to  Uic  uUennosl  parts  <j1  thc 
t-artli. 

HON.  GI.OKGE  J.  ULUNS. 

U nuiiiidf 111  of  the  'piccejA  that  chihlrcn  should  ])e  seen  but 
not  hcanl,  and  oblivious  to  tlie  somewhat  unfilial  uttcranecs 
which  were-  heard  here  thirt\  -four  years  ago,  and  wliicl;  were 
j)roni])tcd  (jril>'  1>_\-  eav;crness  for  a  much  desired  separation, 
and  by  ir,ii)aticncc  for  indc})endent  existence,  and  not  by  any 
lack  of  res])s.ct  or  of  affection  for  a  venera])le  parent,  1  was  to 
ha\e  asked  you  to  listen  to  a  representative  of  lliat  frisky, 
that  \  i\  acious,  that  in  e])ressi ble  child  oi  old  age — for  so  it 
s.'jnied  to  >ne  in  m\  b(j\hood  — the  modern  —  or  model- -town 
of  A\er.  Xow  that  she  has  dro]i})ed  the  i)eevishness  oi 
cliildh<M)(l,  and  has  assumed  tile  deccjrous  serenity  of  a  digni- 
fied sister,  and  is  avowedly  not  asliametl  of  her  elder 
relative — I  am  getting  the  kinship  in  this  consanguinous 
metaphor  a  bit  mixed  —  it  would  be  fitting  tliat  her  s]>okes- 
man  should  be  one  who,  like  herself,  ]Hjssesses  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  together  with  nian\-  other  estimable 
(pialities  wliich  come  with  the  ripeness  of  mature  age.  I 
should,  therefore,  ha\e  in\'ited  to  s])eak  in  behalf  oi  our 
good  neighbor  now  in  all  the  bloom  of  full  grown  womanhood, 
not  all  of  whose  ])eauties,  however,  can  be  seen  from  lier 
railroad  station,  one  whose  agreeable  voice,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  not  failed  to  please  a  Groton  audience,  one 
who  fills  a  laige  ])lace  in  this  commuity,  and  one  wlio.  when 
Congressman  'I'iirell  is  sent  to  the  vSenate  or  made  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  vSt.  James,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
represent  this  district  in  the  halls  of  Congress-  -oui  wi^rthy 
friend,  the  lIont)rable  George  J.  lUirns.  lUit  I  do  not  see 
him  here  at  this  moiiK-nt. 

 o  

The  addresses  then  are  finished  and  the  Cliair.  theiefoie, 
dcvdai es  tliis  gathei  ing  adjourned  to  the  300th  annivcisary 
to  which  time  the  2ootli  anniversary  gathering  was  also 
adjourned . 
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